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DISPATCH OF “THE RAILWAY GAZETTE” 
OVERSEAS 

We would remind our readers that there are many 
overseas countries to which it is not permissible for private 
individuals to send printed journals and newspapers. THE 
RAILWAY GAZETTE possesses the necessary permit and 
machinery for such dispatch, and any reader desirous of 
arranging for copies to be delivered to an agent or corre- 
spondent overseas should place the order with us together 
with the necessary delivery instructions. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in 
Great Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas, 
as they are stopped under the provisions of Statutory 
Rules & Orders 1939, No. 1440 








With the object of conserving paper by avoiding the 
return of unsold copies, readers are advised in the interests 
of all concerned to place a regular order for THE RAILWAY 
GAZETTE etther with their newsagent or direct with the 
Publisher 
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Easter Holidays and the Railways 


OLIDAY makers at Easter this year must expect 
crowded trains, despite the announcement that 
soldiers’ travelling arrangements are being modified to 
leave the railways as much as possible to the civilian 
passenger on March 20 and 21 and 25 and 26, 1.e., the 
Wednesday and Thursday before Easter, and Easter 
Monday and Tuesday. The pressure of ever-growing 
traffic, goods and passenger, brought about by wartime 
demands, already makes heavy calls on the capacity of 
the railways, so that the provision of extra trains for 
holiday weekends becomes an even more serious problem 
than it used to be; and there is the further difficulty of 
staffs reduced by the calls of the fighting services and the 
recent seasonable epidemics of flu and (will the Censor 
pass it?) German measles, aggravated this year by the 
unusual severity of the winter, now, it is to be hoped, 
finally past. Nevertheless, extra trains are to be run to 
the utmost capacity of the railways, and special arrange- 
ments made in certain instances to aid in improving the 
comfort of passengers. An example of this is the con- 
dition imposed by the L.M.S.R. that travellers returning 
from Blackpool and other stations in the district shall 
obtain supplementary tickets, restricted to seating capa- 
city, authorising travel by specified trains on certain dates. 


* * * * 


The L.M.S.R. Meeting—tTriple Limitation of Profits 


Lord Stamp’s speech to stockholders of the L.M.S.R. 
embodied a vigorous and forthright answer to many of the 
criticisms which have been levelled recently against both 
the railways and the financial agreement with the Govern- 
ment covering the period of control. His statement that 
the working efficiency of the company last summer had 
reached the highest point since amalgamation will not 
surprise those who have followed the unremitting and 
painstaking labours of the management to achieve ever- 
greater cohesion in the operation of this great organisation. 
His exhaustive treatment of the financial arrangement with 
the Government should dispel any belief that the terms 
are over-generous to the companies or that they welcome 
the form of agreement. Lord Stamp made a strong case 
against the triple limitation of profits which the plan, 
coupled with an as yet unspecified legal liability for Excess 
Profits Tax, imposes. On the other hand there may be 
significance in his statement that the ultimate position may 
be that the companies will pay either E.P.T. or the 
share of profits due to the Government, whichever is 
the greater. Having disposed of suggestions that any 
kind of subsidy is being given the railways or that they 
are the subject of ‘‘ public assistance,’’ he demolished 
assertions that the companies were over-capitalised. In 
this connection he was able to show that the cost of 
replacement at pre-war prices of L.M.S.R. property would 
be at least £750,000,000 or some 60 per cent. more than 
the £460,000,000 of capital expenditure in the books. 


* * * * 


The L.N.E.R. Meeting—Planning for after the War 


Sir Ronald Matthews touched upon a matter of grave 
importance to the future of railways when,- in his address 
to L.N.E.R. stockholders, he drew attention to some of 
the problems which will have to be faced at the end of 
the war. But for the outbreak of war he was confident 
that the Transport Advisory Council recommendations on 
the railway plea for a ‘‘ square deal’’ would have 
received Statutory force. The need for the protection that 
would have afforded will be no less with the return of 
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peace. Probably it will be immeasurably greater, for 
there will then be vast numbers of road transport vehicles 
of all descriptions for disposal as a result of the demob‘lisa- 
tion of the Forces. It is indeed essential that the disposal 
of these vehicles should be controlled and carried out with 
ereat care. On the matter of the financial arrangement 
with the Government, Sir Ronald, although far from 
enthusiastic, recognised that it had certain compensating 
advantages, one of which was that it placed the earning 
power of the companies upon a broader basis. The mini- 
mum sum guaranteed by the Government might have it; 
value in the event of future slumps in traffic which might 
occur later in the period of control. Presumably in this 
connection he envisaged the post war period. In saying 
that the question of increasing charges to meet higher 
costs was under urgent consideration, he disclosed that the 
cost of additional salaries and wages alone was £2,358,000 
to the L.N.E.R. for a full year. 


* * * * 


Overseas Railway Traffics 

The most encouraging feature in the traffic returns of 
Argentine railways in the 36th and 37th weeks of the 
current financial year has been the advance of 302,000 
pesos in Buenos Ayres Great Southern takings. On other 
railways, except for the net increase of 12,000 pesos on 
the Buenos Ayres Western, there has been a set back 
during the period, which on the Buenos Ayres & Pacific 
has amounted to 59,000 p. The Great Western of Brazil 
and the Leopoldina show for the first ten weeks of the 
present year increases of £19,600 and £24,043 respec- 
tively, and the improvement to date on the San Paulo is 
£41,694. 


No. of Weekly Inc. or Aggregate Inc. or 
Week Traffics Decrease Traffic Decrease 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific* 37th 1,798 57 48,691 921 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern* 37th 3,258 237 84,972 983 
Buenos Ayres Western* 37th 900 22 28,138 2,161 
Central Argentine* . 37th 1,637 481 64,223 4,317 
£ £ £ £ 
Canadian Pacific 9th 533,200 56,600 5,365,400 1,109,800 
Bombay, Baroda & Central 
India ; : 49th 284,859 58,575 8,242,425 135,825 


* Traffic returns in thousands of pesos 
Central Uruguay traffics in the 37 weeks of the financial 
year show an increase of £79,517. 
* * a * 


Sierra Leone Railway 

The system operated in 1938 consisted of the main line 
from Freetown to Pedembu, 227} miles, and the Bauya 
Kamabai branch of 82? miles, in all 310 miles, all on the 
2 ft. 6 in. gauge. There was an unfavourable change in 
results in 1938, as compared with the two previous years, 
and after debiting loan and sinking fund charges (£51,760), 
the net result was a deficit. Decreases in traffic occurred 
in both coaching (£3,713 less) and goods (£19,627 less), 
and this was attributed to the low prices prevailing for the 
country’s products, affecting exports and spending power. 
Over 50 per cent. of goods receipts is normally derived 
from palm kernel traffic, and the price of this commodity 
fell from £8 12s. 6d. to £5 1s. Od. per ton. Principal 
operating statistics were as follow: 


1937 1938 
Passenger journeys 633,499 663,168 
Goods, revenue tons 76,298 67,998 
Train miles aa 387,420 371,775 
Operating ratio, per cent. 67-93 86-65 

£ £ 
Gross receipts : 207,676 177,230 
Working expenditure 141,068 153,562 
Surplus or deficit 8,915 28,092 


Increase in working expenses is accounted for by the 
heavier outlay on extraordinary works, purchase of rails 
for renewals, increased cost of coal, and increase in 
pensions and gratuities. 
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Suburban First Class Travel Abolition 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, has more th 
once shown the desire to learn from the operating exp: 
ence of the London Passenger Transport Board, and 
our issue of May 19 last we reproduced a pocket foldi 
map showing the suburban railway lines radiating fr 
Sydney, which had obviously been based on the famili 
London Transport pocket folding maps of the tube a: 
underground railway system. Further parallelism betw: 
Sydney and London is provided by the fact that 
January 1 last, first class travel was abolished within t 
Sydney suburban area. For the past ten years patrona 
of first class accommodation has declined steadily, a 
during the six months from July to December last t 
first class tickets issued at Sydney suburban stations { 
travel within the suburban area numbered 351,726, whi 
was a drop of 213,182 compared with the same peri 
in the previous year. Second class tickets issued in t 
same period numbered no fewer than 25,338,131. | 
London, first class accommodation was withdrawn fro 
February 1 on all remaining London Transport. trai! 
except those running through to Met. & G.C. Joint Li 
stations. 


* * * * 


Railwaymen in Danger 

A tribute is paid by the General Manager of the Palestin 
Railways, in his recently-issued report for the year t 
March 31, 1939, to the conduct of the staff of the railway 
during the political disturbances which occasioned suc! 
disorganisation throughout that country during 1938-39 
The arduous and dangerous conditions in which the em 
ployees had to carry out their tasks is evidenced by th 
fact that 13 men lost their lives and 123 were injured whi! 
on duty, as a consequence of attacks or acts of sabotag 
There were no fewer than 690 separately-recorded cases of 
attacks or acts of sabotage on the railway, and 44 trains 
were derailed and in some cases badly wrecked. Special 
and unorthodox methods of operation had to be used 
Trains were run in convoys, in daylight only and within 
sight, with a sort of trolley in advance to explode mines 
It is an outstanding fact that in these conditions a record 
tonnage of citrus fruits was carried. In such circumstances 
the tribute of the General Manager is well deserved, and 
particularly by those employees who, although exposed 
constantly to intimidation and other forms of subversive 
influence, carried on in their jobs undaunted in the face 
of such constant danger. 


* * * * 


Comfort of the Passenger 


In any discussion of the reactions of the passenger to 
railway journeys, a factor of great importance is_ the 
mental and physical condition of the passenger himself. 
If the object of his journey is a bright one, upon which 
his attention automatically tends to concentrate, any inci 
dental discomforts on the way will assume a minor import 
ance. Should he be in a depressed condition, with no 
particular objective in his mind, he will tend to concen- 
trate upon the things of the moment, and an uncomfortable 
journey may even magnify itself so much in his mind 
as to fix his intentions in hostility towards those responsible 
for nis accommodation. Of course, the very opposite holds 
good equally in the case of the provision of superlative 
accommodation, such as that of the new streamlined 
Union Pacific, ‘‘ The Challenger,’’ which, according to 
the President of the Company, often impressed passengers 
so much that they would “ retire and remove untidy 
clothing to make themselves more worthy of riding in so 
nice a train.’’ These remarks are prompted by an 
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ar icle on ‘ The Development of Coaching Stock in 
Ii lia,’’ from the pen of Robert Refsum, in ‘‘ The B.B. & 
C |. Annual,’’ 1940, which this year appears even more 
ictive than usual with its colour plates and splendid 
p otographic reproductions—no doubt because of the pre- 
ling gloom. This particular article begins with an 
cdote in which are recorded the views of passengers 
vard bound from leave and outward bound for home 
the expresses from and to Bombay, respectively, the 
ark of the gallant colonel travelling northwards from 
mbay who invoked the attention of his gods to the 
essity of putting wheels under the carriage, contrasting 
ih the comment of the homebound gallant gentleman 
10 suggested that ‘‘ the journey was heaven without the 
ise of harps.”’ 
* * * * 


scillating Headlamps 


For more than a year past the fleet of ‘‘ Rocket ’’ diesel- 
ctric flyers of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 
is been equipped with oscillating headlights, first 
eveloped in the U.S.A. for the use of fire engines, police 
irs, and ambulances. This Mars headlamp is set in the 
se Of the leading car of each train, and is additional 
» the ordinary headlight. The former is operated by its 
wn electric motor, and throws a beam of white light, 
500,000 candlepower, which moves in the path of a 
gure ‘ 8.’’ At 2,000 ft. distance this extends to 750 ft. 
n each side of the track and 1,000 ft. vertically; actually 
he swinging beam can be seen in clear weather from seven 
o twenty miles away. The width of orbit of the beam is 
ontrollable from the cab, and it is also of value as a 
icadlamp illumination on curves, because it can be swung 
) the curve, whereas the beam of the ordinary head- 
lamp, which is thrown tangentially, is able to illuminate 
mly a very limited length of track ahead when the train 
sonacurve. Further, the oscillating light can be dimmed 
ind steadied, like motor-car headlamps, when meeting 
other trains, so that drivers in the opposite direction of 
running may not be dazzled. This Mars light, cutting its 
path through the sky at night time and intersecting the 
public highways at points well clear of the crossing of road 
ind rail, has a remarkable effect on motorists in encourag- 
ing greater caution on their part. Since the oscillating 
headlamps have been installed, none of the high-speed 
‘ Rockets ’’ has been involved in a level crossing accident. 
* * * * 


Survival of the Steam Locomotive 

Among the conclusions arrived at by the author of a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Motive Power Employed on Railways 
loday,’’ read at a meeting of the Institution of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, was that the steam locomotive which for 
over 100 years has held the premier place as an agent for 
land transport will continue to do so for many years to 
come. Because of the outstanding results obtained from 
other forms of motive power in recent years, steam loco- 
motive engineers have been encouraged to exert them- 
selves afresh to maintain the supremacy of the type they 
favour, and the success often achieved when engines are 
modified or rebuilt was claimed by the author to prove 
conclusively that George Stephenson was right in his 
fundamental principles. He added that railway adminis- 
trations throughout the world now realise that, if their 
locomotives that have become obsolete were replaced by 
modern engines, some 25 per cent. fewer in number, 
they could operate the same amount of traffic and at the 
same time reduce their working expenses by about the 
same proportion. The author probably had in mind one 
or more particular cases where the aggregate number of 
old engines was excessive, otherwise the remark would 
be open to considerable doubt. 
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The New German War Train Services 


ie the December 22, 1939, issue of THE RaILWway 

GAZETTE we gave a review of the long-distance train 
services which operated in Germany during the closing 
months of last year; this was prepared on a statistical 
basis comparable with the reviews of the first British and 
French wartime services, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 29, October 6, 13, 20, and November 24 issues. At 
various dates between December 4, 1939, and Febru- 
ary 5, 1940, revised British timetables were brought into 
operation, and it is of considerable interest to compare 
the changes then made with those embodied in a complete 
new edition of the German Reichskiirsbuch, or official 
timetable of the German State Railway, of January 21, 
1940. This has every appearance of currency for some 
time to come, for it contains references to special seasonal 
workings as far ahead as May. The current British war 
services, which were reviewed in detail in our February 23 
issue, are a considerable advance in both speed and fre- 
quency on the first emergency services; but in the new 
German timetable, while there has been some increase in 
the frequency of the long-distance trains, there has been 
a considerable reduction in their speed as compared with 
the speeds first attempted in war conditions. Taking the 
figures of the table reproduced in this article, which gives 
details of the express services between Berlin and _ the 
principal German cities, calculation shows that (except in 
the case of the services to and from Prague, K6nigsberg, 
and Vienna, to which special considerations apply), the 
fastest overall journey times have been increased, as com- 
pared with pre-war, by 49 per cent. (27 per cent. in the 
first emergency timetable), and the overall times of the 
entire express service by 18 (previously 7) per cent., while 
the frequency of service has been reduced by 29 (pre- 
viously 39) per cent. By comparison, in the current 
British wartime passenger services, fastest journey times 
have increased by 26 per cent., and average journey times 
by 18 per cent., while frequency has been reduced by 
27 per cent., compared with pre-war. The British and 
German figures under the last two heads are in remark- 
ably close correspondence, but the high speed of the 
German diesel railcar services before the war explains 
the considerable increase in fastest times between Berlin 
and the principal German cities since the war began. 

An important feature of the present German timetables 
is that first class has been restored, and that ‘‘ D’’ trains 
are now first, second, and third class, while the ‘‘ FD ”’ 
services are first and second class, instead of second class 
only. The last-mentioned extra fare trains are still 
scheduled once daily in each direction over the principal 
main lines, but whereas in the first emergency timetables 
the ‘‘ FD ”’ trains had bookings as fast as 648 and even 
66-1 m.p.h. from start to stop, and ‘‘ D”’ trains also in 
several instances had schedules but little short of 
60 .mp.h. over certain sections, these speeds have now 
been greatly reduced. The fastest timing appears to be 
one of 52:0 m.p.h. between Berlin and Halle; other runs 
are made at 50-6 m.p.h. between Berlin and Leipzig, 
51-8 m.p.h. from Berlin to Wittenberge, and 51:8 m.p.h. 
to Ludwigslust, on the Hamburg line, and 50-4 m.p.h. 
between Berlin and Hamburg, including one intermediate 
stop. The result of this deceleration is that the fastest 
overall times have increased, as compared with the first 
German emergency timetable, by 54 min. from Berlin to 
Nuremberg and Frankfort, 71 min. to Cologne, and 96 
min. to Munich. Only in the case of Prague are the 
quickest and average times to and from Berlin less than 
before the war, and this is accounted for largely by the 
abolition of the former frontier formalities. K6nigsberg 
has benefited considerably by the restoration of the main 
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line across what was the 
Polish Corridor; the aver- 
age journey time to and 





from Berlin is 1 hr. ; ‘ 
22 : : — astest lime 
36 min. less than it was Bertin 
: y bs d Distance o 
in November, 1939, = 
‘ Nor- Oct., 

though still 1 hr. 18 min. mal 1939 
longer than before the rs ey Eres 
Oi 2 a ES ae Halle w.| 100-5 1 19% 1 31t 
war. \ ienna has gained et + ee 
by the improvement of Dresden . 111-8 | 49 2 20 
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The deceleration between 
Berlin and both Nurem- 


* By diesel high-speed service. 
berg and Munich (5 


(5 and 

15 per cent. respectively 
in average journey time) would have been greater but 
for the bringing into operation, through the heavy grades 
of the Thuringia Wald, of electrical operation between 
Saalfeld and Nuremberg. The worst decelerations have 
been between Berlin and the cities of Western Germany— 
22 per cent. in average time to and from Cologne, 25 per 
cent. Hamburg and Stuttgart, and 26 per cent. Frankfort. 
The greatest losses in frequency have been 45 per cent. to 
and from Cologne, 40 per cent. Hamburg, 
Munich, and 36 per cent. Stuttgart. 

Sleeping car services include third class as well as second 
and first class accommodation on various routes, and two 
trains are run composed entirely of sleeping cars, one 
between Berlin, Nuremberg, and Munich, and the other 
between Berlin, Breslau, and Vienna. Through sleeping 
car services between Germany and neutral countries 
include Berlin—Zurich, Berlin—Riga, Berlin—Rome, 
Berlin—Athens (three times weekly), and Berlin—Istanbul 
(four times weekly); cars also operate between Vienna 
and Trieste; Vienna, Venice, and Rome; and Vienna and 
Athens; between Prague and Istanbul; and from Munich 
to Genoa, to Venice, and to Rome. Internal German sleep- 
ing car services now include Berlin—Krakow and Berlin— 
Warsaw. There are also various through coach services 
between Germany and the countries to and from which 
the sleeping cars operate; but the Berlin—Brussels sleeping 
car service has been withdrawn, and there appears to be 
no through running of any description between Germany 
and Holland, 3elcium, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Roumania, changes at frontier stations or ports being 
necessary in all cases. As far as can be gathered, the 
through services and connections with neighbouring coun- 
tries have been maintained during the unprecedentedly 
severe weather of February, but there has been an 
extremely drastic curtailment of German internal services. 
A supplement has been issued to the Reichskiirsbuch 
giving a list of the only trains which, until further notice, 
may be expected to run (partly because of weather diffi- 
culties and partly to facilitate the movement of coal), and 
this shows that all the ‘‘ FD ’”’ services have been can- 
celled, and a large proportion of the ‘‘D”’ class fast 
trains. Between Berlin and Hamburg, for example, the 
six daily express services in each direction are reduced 
to three; similarly there are only four ‘‘ D ”’ class trains in 


39 per cent. 


each direction between Berlin and Cologne, three via 
Hanover and one via Magdeburg, or half the usual 


number. Much the same has happened to the stopping 


services, from which it would appear that, temporarily at 
least, the services in the emergency German timetables of 
January 21, 1940, have had to be halved to meet the 


greater emergency of the past two months. No informa- 
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GERMAN STATE RAILWAY MAIN-LINE TIMETABLES, FEBRUARY, 1940 


Fastest and Average Times and Frequency of Service between Berlin and Various Provincial Cities, compared with tt 
of first Wartime Service, and of a Normal Winter 


t Average 


. No. of Trains + 
Average Time Deceleration Daily te 
in 
Feb., | Nor- Oct., Feb., | Fastest |Average| Nor- | Oct., | Feb., | Frequ 
1940 mal 1939 1940 Times Times mal 1939 , 1940 
m. h. m. h. m h. m. by % 
5é6t; | 51 | 57 2 14 47 20 32 20 24 25 
Olt, | Si 2 00 = & 55 20 32 16 24 =| 25 
30 27 2 me 2 49 38 1S 18 12 15 17 
35| 3 03| 3 26| 3 48| 57 25 20 | 10 | 12 | 40 
O8t; 4 14 4 25 4 38 63 9 21 15 17 | 19 
ol 6 46 6 48 6 45 3 Nil 6 8 8 | 33 
ist} 7 20; 7 32| 7 40 32 5 18 12 12 33 
45+, 6 59| 7 47| 8 34| 55 26 18 2} 16] 4 
48t; 7 29 8 04; 9 08 53 22 20 12 15 45 
15 7 31 | 10 25 8 49 24 18 14 6 12 14 
42 9 53 | 10 46) 12 19 50 25 22 i 14 | 36 
Sti; 9 06; 9 25) 10 30 37 15 18 12 I 39 
12} 12 22) 13 26| 12 54 16 4 12 8 12 | Ni 


" extra fare service. t Between normal and February, 1940, service. 


tion is available as to whether part or entire restoration 
this latest service has yet been attempted. 


* * * * 


The Irish Railways 


‘HE Insh Times in its leading article of February 
criticised the Irish railways, mentioning the Gr 

Northern and Great Southern Railways. In the cou 
of the article it was stated that the Government committ: 
the entire transport of Eire, apart from the Gre 
Northern Railway’s interests, to the care of the Gre: 
Southern Railways, and that the Great Southern Railwa 
failed, partly through their own fault, and did not mak 
full use of their opportunities, “‘ but, controlling, to 
intents and purposes, the entire system of public transpo 
in the twenty-six counties, they had a splendid chance | 
create a perfectly co-ordinated system.’’ In a somewh 
contradictory continuation it is stated that neither tl 
Great Northern nor the Great Southern Railways gain 
any real advantage from the attention of the two Gover! 
ments, yet the editorial continues that every intelligs 
citizen should demand that the railways shall survive, no 
merely because of the employment given, but becaus: 
their existence is necessary to the country’s economic life 

The prominence given to the statements brought fort! 
a reply from the Great Southern Railways Company 
signed by the Secretary, which The Irish Times inserted 
the following day. The reply stated that the article wa 
based on false premises, and suggested erroneous con 
clusions, and that it was untrue to say that the Govern 
ment committed the entire road transport service of th« 
twenty-six counties into the care ot the Great Southern 
Railways. The letter pointed out that ‘‘ to the utmost 
extent of its resources the company implemented the pro 
visions of the Road Transport Act of 1933 by acquirin; 
road merchandise licences of some 200 of the leading road 
hauliers, at the cost of hundreds of thousands of pounds.’ 
It stated that ‘‘ about 1,000 licensed hauliers are still in 
active competition with the company and there are 8,000 
private lorries also on the roads. Further, the full inten 
tion of the Road Transport Act has so far been defeated 
by unlawful and evasive operation by licensed and 
unlicensed road hauliers.’’ The letter added: ‘‘ Pro 
posals for remedial legislation were submitted over two 
years ago by the company to the Government and thi 
directors hope that when due consideration has been given 
to the recornmendations of the Transport Tribunal, which 
incidentally concluded its sittings some time since, th 
necessary remedial legislation will be introduced.”’ 

It will be noted that there is a general impression that 
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legislation of 1933 gave to the companies a monopoly 
transport, but this, as explained in the company’s 
er, is entirely erroneous. Not alone are there still about 
(00 licensed hauliers who can ply for hire but every 
sible device is used by various unlicensed hauliers to 
\vey traffic which it is contended they have no authority 
carry. The chief device, of course, is for acquired 
uliers to act as wholesalers or traders and to carry under 
guise of carrying their own goods, the traffic which 
y formerly carried for reward, and for the loss of 
ich reward they were compensated when their licences 
re acquired by the railway company. Other lorry 
ners who never had licences adopted similar tactics. 
ie authorities have considerable difficulty in proving 
ses of alleged irregular hauling and the company is still 
iffering very severely from the actions of its regular and 
cular competitors. 


% * * * 


Impending Rise in Railway Charges 


fi VE R since the Minister of Transport, on February 13, 
announced the terms of the financial arrangement 
vhich had been reached with the main-line railway com- 
vanies for the period of control, it has been manifest that 
ooner or later there would have to be an upward adjust- 
nent in railway charges. That position, indeed, had been 
fully accepted by the Minister before the agreement was 
igned, for in giving the Hcuse of Commons an outline 
of the arrangement he disclosed that for some months he 
iad been engaged in setting up a special department at 
the Ministry to deal with this matter and he explained 
the procedure which would be adopted. Emphasising 
that it was essential that the controlled undertakings should 
operate on a financially paying basis and that this would 
ntail the adjustment of charges to various working costs, 
he said that these would include wages, rents, building 
materials, trade charges, making good war damage, and, 
in the case of the L.P.T.B., the cost of making good the 
loss of earnings. It is no secret that, since the outbreak of 
war, the railways have been involved in very heavy addi- 
tional burdens in respect of most of these items. It will 
patent to all who study railway affairs and have even 
a rudimentary knowledge of railway costs that in the 
aggregate the amount involved will be very great. In 
wages alone the additional cost amounts to several 
millions of pounds a year and the necessity to make good 
the reduced earning power of the London area involves a 
very large sum. 

The need for the advance in charges is inherent in the 
agreement which has been reached by the parties. It has 
been made plain by spokesmen of the railways—notably 
Lord Horne at the Great Western Railway annual meet- 
ing—that the present arrangement had its conception in 
the Ministry of Transport and that the railways would 
have much preferred their original proposals to have been 
accepted, not necessarily because that would have meant 
a greater financial return to their stockholders, but because 
the railway companies could envisage “‘ difficulties and 
objections both practical and political ’’—to quote Lord 
Horne—in the Government plan. The scheme proposed 
by the railways was for them to receive an agreed mini- 
mum income and a participation in gross receipts which 
would reflect in every year any increase in takings not 
arising from higher charges. That plan, which had the 
merit of simplicity and which would also have permitted 
the Government either to have raised charges or to have 
left them at their current level if for national reasons it had 
deemed that necessary, was rejected by the Ministry 
because it held the view that it was essential for the rail- 
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ways to have a direct interest in the economic management 
of the lines. The Minister of Transport has overriding 
powers but he has intimated that he has no desire to 
intervene in the routine management of the lines, except 
in so far as he deems necessary in the interest of the 
efficient prosecution of the war. This definition of fhe 
function of the Railway Executive Committee has been 
made the subject of a formula agreed between the com- 
panies and the Ministry. The present agreement has been 
ratified by all parties and it is therefore the provisions of 
this scheme which must now be implemented: 

In the White Paper outlining the financial arrange- 
ments, the paragraph dealing with rates, fares, and charges 
was numbered 10, but its fundamental importance would 
have justified it appearing much earlier. It is not too 
much to say that, without the provisions contained in this 
paragraph, the arrangements concluded with the Govern- 
ment would speedily become inoperative and would col- 
lapse; it would be but a matter of time before the railways 
faced bankruptcy. The representatives of the railway 
companies, during the prolonged negotiations with the 
Government, were well aware first of the probability and 
then of the actuality of a steep rise in costs in wartime. 
It was no doubt with this factor in mind that they put 
forward their simplified proposals, for they realised that 
a rise in charges to cover additional costs—more than one 
such increase might be necessary if the war lasted for more 
than a relatively short time—might involve political diffi- 
culties. It is important to note, of course, that the 
increases in costs which are to be covered by the higher 
charges are those which arise from the war. In this respect 
the companies appear to be in a less favourable position 
than they would have been had the ordinary Railway 
Rates Tribunal machinery for the adjustment of charges 
remained in full being, for then they could have 
approached the tribunal for an increase of charges calcu- 
lated not to cover extra costs but to enable them to 
achieve their Standard Revenues. 

The impending decision by the Ministry of Transport 
as to the amount by which railway charges are to be 
increased is being awaited with keen interest by other 
transport interests. Rising costs have been becoming 
increasingly burdensome recently upon canal carriers, as 
was explained in some detail by Sir Frederick J. West at 
the recent annual meeting of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. Until railway rates are adjusted, other forms 
of transport find it extremely difficult to raise their charges, 
since to do so is frequently tantamount to forcing on to 
the railways the traffic they have hitherto enjoyed. From 
the trader’s viewpoint, too, although it cannot be pre- 
tended for one moment that he will ‘welcome any increase 
in his transport charges (any more than the railways 
welcome increased costs), an end to the present uncerté 1inty 
will enable him the better to plan ahead. 








Roap AccIDENTS IN Fepruary.—The return of persons 
reported to have died in Britain during February as the 
result of road accidents shows a total of 416. This com- 
pares with 463 in February, 1939, and with 619 in 
January last. Fatalities among adult pedestrians increased 
from 179 to 260; all other classes showed decreases. In 
comparison with if inuary, 1940, daylight accidents showed 
little change; there was a decline of 200 in those in dark- 
ness. Factors which may have contributed to the improve- 
ment were (i) the 20 m.p. h. speed limit after dark; 
(ii) the campaign to impress the need for care during the 
blackout: (iii) reduction of traffic in the early part of the 
month because of snow and ice; and (iv) reinstatement of 
summer time on February 25. 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


A Great Locomotive Engineer 


100, Eton Rise, 
London, N.W.3 
March 5 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTI 


Sirk,—There are one or twe very interesting matters which 
I think it may be worth placing on record in connection with 
Mr. S. M. Vauclain, whose passing you recorded in your issue 
of March 8. 

Vauclain gave his life to the service of railways and to 
the development and construction of steam locomotives. As 
a locomotive builder he was in many ways unique, for few in 
his position have left their mark on locomotive design, and 
been able to impress their will on the railways who were their 
customers, as he did. He was not only an engineer who knew 
the art, but was, at the same time, a business man of untiring 
energy and outstanding personality. It was very largely 
because of his influence and practical knowledge that the 
Baldwin Company was always in the van of progress. Thus 
during the ’eighties, when ‘“‘ compounding ”’ was claiming so 
much attention from such men as Mallet, Webb, and Worsdell, 
Vauclain also took up the subject and produced a two-cylinder 
design of cross compound locomotive, though he will be 
remembered, of course, far more widely as the originator of 
the four-cylinder compound with high and low pressure 
cylinders superimposed one on the other and arranged in 
pairs on each side of the engine, with a common valve chamber, 
as described in your editorial note. The first engines to be 
built on this system left the Baldwin works in 1889 for service 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. A further event of importance 
followed in 1893, when the 2-4-2 Columbia was built and sent 
to the Chicago World’s Fair of that year. This engine was 
the immediate predecessor of the Atlantic or 4-4-2 engines 
first built by Baldwins for the Atlantic Coast Line in 1895, 
and, while the prototype had simple expansion cylinders, it 
was followed by the famous Philadelphia & Reading 
Vauclain compound Atlantics of 1896, and those built for 
other lines at the same time, notably for the Chicago, Mil- 


soon 


waukee & St. Paul. 

An intervening design of the single-driver pattern with 
compound cylinders created much interest. This was built 
experimentally for the P. & R. in 1895. The C. M. & St. P. 


engines were built to comply with specific operating conditions 
requiring locomotive power to handle 9-car trains of about 
280 tons between Chicago and Milwaukee, a distance of 
85 miles, in 105 min., including one stop and four slowdowns. 
To maintain this timing 74 miles had to be run in 77 min., 
on account of the low running necessary leaving and entering 
the respective termini. The coupled wheel axle loading was 
limited to 16 tons. These Atlantics proved fully capable of 
doing the work, and one of them, No. 839, actually worked a 
train of 13 cars, about 470 tons, when the 74 miles from Forest 
Glen, Chicago, to National Avenue, near Milwaukee, were 
covered in 82 min., including one stop of 5 min. and the time 
lost through several slacks. This run attracted some attention 
at the time in view of the relatively small size of the engine, 
weighing only some 62 tons without the tender. One well- 
known engineering journal discussed the performance at 
length, casting some doubt as to the possibility of the engine 
being able to develop the power considered necessary. Vauclain, 
with his usual energy, took the matter up, and by letters to 
the press showed that his compound could do the work, and 
explained why, and pointed out ‘ that as locomotive builders 
they knew their business,’’ or words to that effect. 

In later years, Vauclain produced, as you mention, a four- 
cylinder “ balanced ’’ compound, with high-pressure cylinders 
between the frames, instead of, as in his original compound, 
above or below the low-pressure cylinders outside the frames. 
Later still, with the development of superheating, compounding 
lost in a great measure its attraction. Further, the call for 
vast increases in power output seemed to dictate a simple 


engine, largely on account of the considerable cylinder volu 

required for compound expansion. There were and are ot 

reasons also, but these cannot be discussed here, there is 
much to be said. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. C, POULTNE’ 


Economy in the Use of Paper 


The Paper Control, 
Ministry of Supply, Readin 
March 8 
RAILWAY GAZETTE 


To THE Eprror oF THI 


Sir,—May I invite your co-operation in making known 
your readers the need, in the national interest, for econon 
in the use of paper? This has already been strongly urg 
upon all the principal consumer trades and Governm: 
Departments. There are many ways in which paper can 
saved in wartime without imposing any undue hardship 
even inconvenience on the user. Much has already be 
done by co-operation between paper manufacturers and son 
of the principal converting trades, such as printing, pul 
lishing, boxmaking, bagmaking, and a number of others, 
effect economies by using the thinnest weight of paper 
board which will do the job, and the efforts of manufacturi: 
stationers in this direction will result in thinner writing papei 
being used both for private and business purposes. Oth 
forms of economy are also being developed by the aboy 
trades. 

Much of the paper packing material which we see employ: 
today was designed and manufactured, and in many Cast 
even printed, before the present need for economy arose. Ii 
therefore, we see an article packed in a small carton co! 
taining a wad of descriptive, but not altogether necessary) 
printed matter wrapped round the article itself, we must not 
regard this as representing current needs or look for it to 
continue. An almost infinite variety of goods, including a 
wide range of foodstuffs, must be wrapped in paper or board 
if they are to be distributed without damage, and there is 
certainly no cheaper alternative form of packing nor one which 
makes less demand upon the national resources or import 
facilities. There is no doubt, however, that economies can 
be made even in this important direction, and when we come 
to the wrapping of goods in shops, especially those taken 
away by the customer, we find great scope for very large 
economies. It is hoped that the shopping bag or basket 
will largely obviate the need of wrapping up such parcels 
altogether, and the co-operation of the shopkeeper and the 
public will be sought to this end. In addition, the use otf 
paper as a kind of stuffing in the packing of garments, includ 
ing those returning from the laundry, should be practically 
abolished in wartime. 

In the use of paper for writing purposes of all kinds many 
ways of economy could be practised, as for example by using 
the smallest possible sheet, by folding the sheet or sheets into 
the smallest possible envelope, by writing on both sides, and 
typing in single instead of double spacing. A special form of 
economy which is convenient as well as helpful is to have the 
carbon copy of a letter typed upon the back of the letter to 
which it is a reply, thus saving a sheet of copying paper 
altogether. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. RALPH REED, 


Paper Controller, Ministry of Supply 








RESERVATION OF PASSENGER TRAIN SEATS.—The British 
railways point out that seat reservations in passenger trains 
are no longer being made, and request that postal orders 
should not be sent to the station enquiry offices, as this in- 
volves additional expense in returning the orders to the public. 
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April 21, 1865, the funeral train bear 
THE SCRAP HEAP meg te ae Reva grapes aes 


Washington to Springfield, which was 


BLACKOUT 400 YEARS AGO one of the most famous in the English reached on May 3 after many stops on 
1519 the inhabitants of Frankfort- language. For this occasion Mr. the way. During this journey, the 

o Main were directed to darken Lincoln and his party left Washington funeral train passed over the Northern 
(lows in upper storeys of houses, at noon on November 18, 1863, the Central Railway from Baltimore to 
iuse of the threatening danger of day before the ceremonies, and reached Harrisburg, over the Pennsylvania 
I Gettysburg a few hours later. The Railroad main line from Harrisburg to 
* * * train passed over the tracks of three Philadelphia, and over other Pennsyl- 

Mr. Alexander Bryce Chalmers, of different railroads; the middle section vania Railroad lines from Philadelphia 
nbridge Wells, who died on Janu was the 46 miles of the Northern Cen to Jersey City, and the Desbrosses 
5, left £500 5 per cent. debenture tral between Baltimore and a_ point Street ferry to New York. Beyond 
k of the Argentine Great Western near Hanover, Pa. Testimony has New York the winding journey was 
ilway Company to the British & always been conflicting as to where continued over various railroads, 
reign Bible Society and how the immortal Gettysburg through Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
‘ P address was written, but reliable wit and Columbus. Between Columbus 

; nesses have agreed that at least a por and Indianapolis, the route was again 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN S RAIL JOURNEYS tion of it was composed during this on a Pennsylvania Railroad line, then 
Phe annual observance in the U.S.A. journey. known as the Indiana Central Railway. 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday has in- Almost exactly 2} years later The remainder of the journey to 
ired the Pennsylvania Railroad to Lincoln was assassinated, and on Springfield was completed via Chicago. 


mpile some interesting notes recall 


bis deep interest in railtowds as a SABBATH RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


eans of developing the country, as 
ell as the fact that historic rail —E———Ee 


urneys played prominent parts ir 1e . we sade . pane —_ 
ae ce Public Meeting in Neweastle-con-eTyne. 





istory of his presidency. Three of 
irticular note were made in part over == cmenac 
nes ot the Pennsylvania Railroad 








HE General formation of Railways throughout the Kingdom, from the wonderful readiness of communication which 


ystem, for which Lincoln felt par- they afford to the most distant places, and the extraordinary facilities which they present to Commercial enterprize, may, in 
cular concern by reason of its mili- many respects, be said to be the greatest temporal blessing which an overruling Providence hath bestowed upon us in modern 
rv importance 4 the Civil War ; 1 times. Were they universally under the management of Christian men, and all their operations carried on with a due regard 
ex * wee , _ _ ode ar ane to Christian Principle, the devout servant of God, could, without hesitation, thank the Lord for them, and most heartily wish 
he fact that its Vice-President, Colonel them ** God Speed.” 

Thomas A. Scott, was drafted into the There is one point, however, connected with these Railways, which should long ago have received more attention from 


religious people, and which now, at length, is beginning to fill their minds with fear andalarm. Sabbath Trains, by the tempta- 


, ; ‘ 
Federal service to direct the transport , ee 
I tions they present to the young and inexperienced, as well as the idle, he unprincipled, and profligate, have multiplied the Sabbath 


f troops for the defenc e of Washington desecrations of the Kingdom almost an hundred fold. ‘lhe demoralizing and desolating influence which this wicked practice is 
nd other strate ‘gic purposes. exerting upon the interests of vital Godliness throughout the country, is too apparent—too manifest to every unprejudiced mind 
The first of these ic ys was Li —too notorious in the eyes of even worldly minded people—to require here, either proof or more minute detail. The subject has 

: = : ese J urNney S was LIN long been one of the greatest interest to the Society from which this address proceeds. Not a Railway Company in the neigh- 
oln’s |e mg tri Pp from his home at bourhood, but has received its petitions, memorials, addresses, and protests. Scarce an individual has ever left the town witha 
S| ringfield. Tl to his inauguration in Sabbath Pleasure Train, without receiving the warning of one of its many tracts. Above all, the blessing of Almighty God has 
Sa ia ee ne 5 : been often and earnestly sought on these numerous and varied efforts. And still it pleases God, in his mysterious but all-wise 
IS61. In the course of this trip, he and Almighty Providence, to allow the evil not only to continue but to increase. ‘Ihere is seldom a week passes by without the 
travelled from Jersey Citv to Phila- walls of the tow n being covered with announcements for the following Sabbath of some * Pleasure Trip.” Few Sabbaths are 
: , a . “ > without them. Eight, ten. and even twelve thousand people are carried out of our town—and these, along with too many of 
it Iphia and | farrisburg over Pennsyl those which the world calls respectable, consisting of all classes of the most abandoned and profligate ; they are set down in all 


parts of a rural and comparatively quiet and well disposed district; and there the awful example of a town’s licentiousness is 


vania Railroad lines, reaching the 
, na presented for the imitaton of the simple villagers. All the stations are resorted to by the surrounding country people who flock 


) rixy- 7 ve ite e ‘ ° ° 
Pennsylvania ( apital at Zz p-m. on to see the sight. Amid the bustle of thoughtless mirth and reckless revelry, they see intemperance in its greatest excess—de- 
February yA where he addressed a bauchery in its most unblushing impudence—ungodliness in its highest stretch of daring impiety. They see all this on the 

int s cai f the State legvisl: a sacred hours of the day of holy rest—the last relic of a sinless Paradise—the sweetest foretaste of a blissful Heaven.—Alas ! 
jot session oO re State te6IS at ure the example suits the carnal and depraved heart, it has its immediate and its demoralizing effect. Sabbath breaking spreads like 
ittended by Governor Curtin. The a storm, and wastes like a plague. Oh that Almighty God would raise up in these degenerate days some Nehemiahs to contend 

riginal int ie ti had been to stay ove with the authors of the evil—** What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the Sabbath? Did not your fathers thus, and did 
‘ 1 a : : are lad been tO Stay Over- not our God bring all this evil upon us, and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel by profaning the Sabbath.” 
night <¢ arrisburg anc yroceec . cs ee cae : ose ce - 

. - Mt urisburg and ss ceed . to To the Parochial Clergy and Ministers of religion in the district, this communication is respectfully addressed with the 
W ashington the next morning, using earnest desire of the Lorn's Day Socrety, that they would come forward with a public testimony against this great evil at the 
the Northern Central Railway, also present momentous crisis ; 
part of the Pennsylvania system, as far os EKRMO \ S, 
is Baltimore. At the last moment, 

eS : . : UPON THE IMPORTANT SUBJECT OF SABBATH OBSERVANCE, WILL BE PREACHED IN THE TOWN, 
however, in the interest of what was 
believed to be greater safety for Mr. On Sabbath, the 20th Kust. 


Lincoln, plans were changed and the BY THE REV. G. R. DAVIDSON. OF EDINBURGH ; 


President-elect, accompanied by _ his 

intimate friends and _ bodyguard, And on Sabbath, the 27th Inst. 

Co . Taw —— P i ‘, 

“a seks, ta baie BY THE REV. JOHN MACNAUGHTON, OF PAISLEY. 
travelled secretly by night back to — lace 
Philadelphia. There they boarded a On Tuesday, 22nd Inst. there will be 
sleeping car on the regular midnight ; 


express of the Philadelphia, Wilming- A P U B L I C M E E T I N G 


ton & Baltimore Railroad (another 2 . 
OF THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE LORD'S DAY SOCIETY, 
T, 





Pennsylvania Railroad affiliate), and 


reached Washington at 6 a.m. on IN THE MUSIC HALL, NELSON STREE 

February 23. Stepping unheralded (Chair to be taken at 6 0' Clock.) 

trom the train : to a deserted station A Memorial has been presented to the Lord Bishop of Durham inviting his attendance. The Clergy and Ministers of the 
platform, Mr. Lincoln and his two com district, are by this circular respectfully and earnestly requ:sted to attend ; several of them have already expressed their intention 


anions ere ie , ee ee to be present. Deputations are expected from all the neighbouring towns, together with the Rev. G. R. Davidson, the Rev J 
panion were hurried to a w alting Macnaughton, and other distinguished Friends of the Sabbath cause. Mi 
carriage. THOMAS GEORGE BELL, } Secarranses 
A little less than three years later, ee Ne - 


i . Ps i 12th, 1845 
President Lincoln dedicated the battle- A 


field of Gettysburg and there delivered A * sabbatarian”’ poster of 95 years ago. reproduced from a scarce original 
the brief address which has come to be lent us by Mr. H. W. Bardsley, Honorary Librarian of the Railway Club 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY. AFFAIRS 


(From our special correspondents) 


INDIA 


Financial Results from 
Air-Conditioning 

The following information is now 
available from New Delhi regarding the 
financial results of the five air-condi- 
tioned coaches in service on the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railways for 
the half year ended December 31, 1939. 
It will be remembered that the G.I.P.R. 
vehicles are equipped with Stone’s 
system and the B.B. & C.I.R. carriages 


with ice-activated conditioning. The 
principal figures are tabulated below :— 
G.I.P.R.  B.B. & CLR. 

Rs. Rs. 


Additional recurring expendi- 


ture... ole s an 26,262 15,242 
Additional receipts from sur- 
charge on through passen- 
gers ons wie oe +a 17,045 
Ditto on intermediate class 
passengers... a 4,511 532 
Net return per annum on 
capital invested, including 
interest charges on work- 
ing expenses ‘ 19 per 13 per 
cent. cent 
Ditto, excluding interest on 
working expenses... 24 per 18 per 
cent. cent. 


Surplus Forecast in Railway 
Budéget 
In presenting the Railway Estimates 
in the Central Assembly, Sir Andrew 
Clow announced that the revised esti- 
mates for the year ending March 31, 


1940, showed an increase of Rs. 2} 
crores (1,687,500) over the actual 
surplus in the previous year. The 
original estimate placed the current 


year’s surplus at Ks. 2-13 crores, but 
the figure is now placed at Rs. 3-61 
crores. Traffics have increased 
siderably during the last six months 
and higher rates and fares are to be 
introduced on March 1 The 1940-41 
surplus is, therefore, expected to be 
as high as ks. 8-29 crores (£6,217,500). 


con- 


The principal tariff increases are as 
follow 

Tariffs Increase 

per cent. 


Freight excluding coal, and fuel, food grains 
fodder, manures, and Government mate- 


rials. a was , “7 paid 12-5 
Coaching rates other than passenger fares 12°5 
Passenger fares, except those under Re. | 6°25 


These increases are necessary to 
ensure a contribution to central Govern- 
ment revenues. 


Locomotive Building in India 

Turning to the question of building 
locomotives in India, Sir Andrew said 
that the report made by the two 
officers appointed to examine this 
possibility contained the leading con- 
clusions that a reasonably large and 
steady demand for broad-gauge loco- 
motives could now be reckoned on; 
that important requisite materials not 
hitherto available in India were now 
likely to be forthcoming in this country ; 
and that it could be hoped to build 
locomotives here more cheaply than 


manufacturers abroad could supply 
them. In fact, they estimated that a 
broad gauge ‘‘ ME’’ class tender engine 
could be turned out from the Kanchra- 
para shops of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, near Calcutta, for Rs. 98,000, 
or about 20 per cent. cheaper than an 
imported locomotive The cost of con- 
version of the shops was placed at 
about Ks. 48 lakhs. They recommend 
the continued construction of metre 
gauge engines at Ajmer. 

The estimated demand was placed 
at 74 broad gauge and 26 metre gauge 
engines and equal numbers of addi- 
tional boilers. The report based its 
estimates on an annual capacity of 
70 145-ton locomotives and 70 boilers 
and spares, the equivalent of 100 whole 
locomotives a year. The two reporters 
are Mr. J. Humphries and Mr. K. C. 
Srinivasan 


IRELAND 


Views of the G.N.R. Shareholders’ 
Association 

\ suggestion that the Northern Ire- 
land and the Eire Governments should 
appoint a joint commission to examine 
the working of rail and road transport 
and submit recommendations for har- 
monious operation was made by Mr. 


David Charles, LL.B., _ solicitor, of 
Dublin, at a meeting of the Great 
Northern Railway (Ireland) Share- 


holders’ Association in Belfast. Mr. 
Fred Storey, Honorary Secretary, said 
that the Great Northern Railway had 
been badly hit by the subsidised oppo- 
sition of the Northern Ireland Road 
rransport Board, and the problem 
would never be settled satisfactorily 
until all transport was brought under 
unified and competent control. 


Chairman’s Speech 

Senator T. M’Loughlin, J.P. (Armagh) 
Chairman, who presided, moving the 
adoption of the report, said that the 
Northern Joint Select Committee, which 
had heard evidence from the share- 
holders’ point of view, issued a report 
in June last, but the Government had 
taken no action. They all agreed with 
the recommendations of that com- 
mittee; although they would have 
liked to see more drastic recommenda- 
tions, so that all the co-ordination of 
transport possible should take place 
and wasteful competition between the 
railways and the road transport board 
be cut out. Though the past year 
showed a marked improvement in the 
revenue of their railways, he saw no 
prospect of any dividends on _ their 
shares. No sooner did the revenue and 
the traffic increase than there was a 
new demand for increased wages and 
salaries. Although the board of 
directors complained from time _ to 
time of demands made for increases, 
still their fees of £3,600 a year went on. 


March 22, 194 


Mr. W. Milliken, Vice-Chairman 
that the committee had continued, 
would continue, to press the abs 
necessity of co-ordination between r.. («| 
and rail. 


Rationalise or Nationalise 


Mr. David Charles, LL.B., Du 
said that they found that the st 
ture of the company was 
by custom and usage, completely a 
cratic. That showed the necessit) 
the shareholders’ organisation to 
as an intermediate agency between 
board and the shareholders. He 
gested that this autocratic rule c 
be eliminated by representation of 
association on the railway board. 
Government of Northern Ireland, a 
if necessary,the Government in South 
Ireland, should, he said, be told eit 
to rationalise the industry or nationa 
it. They had in the railways comp! 
bankruptcy and depreciation of cap 
over a number of years, and str 
efforts should be made to regain 
save this lost capital. As their raily 
operated in both parts of the count 
the problem of transport could only 
solved by both Irish Governm« 
putting their heads together, and 
suggested that the board of direct 
should suggest to the two Governm« 
that they should appoint a joint c 
mission to examine the reports to h 
them brought into harmonious oj 
tion. 


bec« mn 


Belfast & County Down Share- 


holders’ Views 


The Belfast & County Down Railv 
Shareholders’ Protection Association 
its annual meeting in Belfast in Feb: 
ary 14, in a resolution passed una 
mously, declared it could no _ long 
submit to the constant depreciation 
the shareholders’ capital and_ inco1 
‘while there is such a lack of ent 
prise and shown by t 
board.”” Mr. George M’Cracken, w 
presided, urged the need for a unific: 
tion of control and co-ordination of 
transport services, which would di 
pense with the friction and wastag 
under separate managements. One 
the weaknesses of the County Dow 
railway was the waste due to dup! 
cated services. The receipts on th 
line had improved due to the war, an 
the petrol restrictions had compell 
larger numbers of the public to trav 
by train or bus. Gross receipts hac 
improved by about £11,664 over th 
previous year, but the shareholder 
would be nothing to the good whe 
£10,217 was taken from the compensa 
tion under the Irish Settlement « 
Claims Act, 1921, to meet fixed charge 
and debenture interest. Reports just 
published showed they would have t 
take another £2,097 from the compensa 
tion to meet the charges. He de 
scribed as inopportune the policy of! 
the railway union in demanding ai 
increase in wages so soon after thi 
decision of the Railway Wages Tribunal, 
and suggested that the workers might 
become shareholders in the company, 


progress 
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give them an incentive to promote 
the prosperity of the railway. 


Dockers’ Strike at North Wall 
\fter the announcement of the British 
[rish Steam Packet Company making 
tain alterations in the working con- 
ions of the dockers at North Wall, all 
rmanent dockers there came out on 
ike on February 15. They refused 
plications for permits to shift cattle 
1 cargo lying at North Wall and 
iced pickets on the cattle. The 
eht sailing for Liverpool on Febru- 
17 was cancelled and 500 to 600 
ns of cargo in the ss. Connaught 
mained undischarged from February 
;+. The Dublin-London and Dublin- 
lasgow services were unaffected as 
») attempt was made to stop men on 
1e south of the Liffey from continuing 
» work. 
On February 22 an attempt was made 
drive cattle through the strikers’ 
ickets placed at Sheriff Street goods 
tation to prevent the alternative use 
f the Great Northern Railway for the 
xport of the cattle from Dublin. A 
tampede followed and order had to 
ve restored by the police and strikers. 
When it was proved that this was a 
normal consignment of cattle by rail, 
t was allowed to go through. 


South Side of Liffey also Likely to 
be Involved 

As a result of the strike members of 
the Amalgamated Transport & General 
Workers’ Union employed as carters, 
checkers, and storemen were regarded 
from February 23, 
having received a week’s notice. It is 
also expected that as from February 27 
the south side of the Liffey also will 
be affected in connection with a strike 
notice served on the Shipping Associa- 
tion, though unconnected with the 
B. & I. Steam Packet stoppage, so that 
then all Dublin cross-channel services 
will be involved. The Department of 
Industry and Commerce has refused to 
intervene on behalf of traders, who 
cannot get the strikers to allow their 
goods to be moved. Consignments of 
oranges awaiting shipment from Liver- 
pool are expected to go bad unless the’ 
Dublin service is resumed very soon. 


is locked-out as 


Settlement Reached 

Three hours before the threatened 
general stoppage of all cross-channel 
traffic was due to take place on Feb- 
ruary 27 a settlement was reached, 
when a mass meeting of dockers decided 
to accept the offer made by the em- 
ployers at the conference called by the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce on 
Monday evening, and at which the 
Minister presided. Included in the 
settlement are the men employed ‘on 
the B. & I. Dublin—Liverpool service, 
who have been on strike since Feb- 
ruary 15. These permanent men will, 
under the agreement, be reinstated with 
their guarantee of permanency, it is 
stated, and with an increase in wages 
of 6s. a week. The casual dockers have 
secured an increase in wages of Is. a day. 
This applies to all dockers employed on 
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cross-channel services operating from 
the port of Dublin. Had the stoppage 
taken place, over 900 workers would 
have been involved. 


DENMARK 


Ice Difficulties of Train Ferries 


The long and_ severe frost since 
January 15 has, perhaps, caused 


greater transport difficulties in Den 
mark than in almost any _ other 
country. Despite assistance from ice 
breakers the many train ferry services 
from Zealand have had to be closed 
one by one, until from February 11 
onwards only one important ferry ser 
vice was working during the ensuing 
fortnight, the Elsinore—Hialsingborg 
(Sweden) service. 

The first of the more important fer- 
ries to close down was the Copen- 
hagen—Malm6 service, which—after 
taking 24 hr. on that day, instead of 
the normal 23 hr. for the crossing—was 
discontinued after January 30. The 
Great Belt ferries struggled with the 
aid of the State’s most powerful ice 
breaker, Stovebjorn to maintain their 
services regularly, but on January 31 
the usual 1} hr. crossing took 273 hr., 
and thereafter this service also closed 
down. 


Attempt to Keep Aarhus Open 

The Storebjavn was then moved to 
Aarhus in the endeavour to keep that 
port free of ice. It was found possible 
to run both a train ferry service from 
Korsor and the Kalundborg steamer 
service to Aarhus for about 10 days, 
though the wagons of the former had 
to be transferred ashore by crane, as 
Aarhus is not a normal ferry terminal. 
The Kalundborg steamer on Febru 
ary 9 took 40 hr. for its normally 
{3-hr. run. On February 11 the 
Gedser—Warnemiinde ferry service had 
also finally to stop working, leaving 
only the Elsinore service with Sweden 
open for goods from and to Zealand. 
Zealand to Jutland via Sweden and 

Norway 

During the succeeding fortnight goods 
from Zealand to Jutland had to be sent 
via the Elsinore ferry and Sweden and 
Norway, and thence by the Kristians- 
sand—Hirtshals route to north Jutland. 

To give some idea of the intensity of 
the frost it may be mentioned that a 
temperature of 27° C. was recorded at 
Aalestrup on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 20, and temperatures between 

25° and 97° C. were observed on 
several occasions at other places ; these 
are the lowest recorded in this country 
since the opening of the Meteorological 
Institute in 1860 with the exception of 
January 17, 1893, when 29-6° C. was 
reached. The ice in the Great Belt 
became so thick that it was possible to 
walk across it, a feat not possible in 
any winter for 300 years. 


Coal Famine and Concentration of 
Traffic at Esbjerg 
there was a 


By February 13 
of vessels at 


great concentration 
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Esbjerg, and the State Railways 
line from that port was taxed 
severely to carry the coal, coke, and 
other supplies so urgently needed in 
Eastern Denmark. A very serious fuel 
shortage had developed in Copenhagen, 
and many colliers were icebound at 
the Skaw. Once Aarhus had finally 
become icebound, the Storebjavn was 
sent to break the ice for and escort 
these colliers into port. To give some 
idea of the conditions it may be men 
tioned that with a convoy ‘of five of 
them it took her four days to cover 200 
miles. So serious was the shortage of 
coal that part of the State Railways’ 
reserve stock of coal and briquettes 
was commandeered by the Government 
for sale to the public. 


Air and Iceboat Passenger Services 

Air services have been maintained 
and augmented to cater for urgent pas- 
senger traffic. Formerly in very severe 
winters iceboats were used for ‘crossing 
the Great Belt and other channels. Be- 
tween February 20 and 25 they were 
used to some extent, and also a few 
very old motorcars, liberally pro 
tected against sinking by stout wooden 
poles lashed so as to project ahead, 
astern, and at both sides. On the 
latter date, however, 20 people went 
adrift on an icefloe and were only 
rescued the following day. 

From February 26 onwards the fer 
ries Fenris and Freja made one or two 
trips daily between Korsor and Knud- 
shoved, the eastern point of Funen, 
and thereafter the various channels 
gradually began to clear of ice, and 
matters to improve generally. 


SWEDEN 


Absorption of Private Line 
As from the beginning of this year, 
the 20-mile standard-gauge Mjolby- 
Hastholmen Railway became part of 
the Swedish State Railways. The pur- 
chase price is understood to have been 
Kr. 350,000. 


NORWAY 


Higher Tariffs 

From the beginning of February the 
railway transport charges for milk, 
cream, and similar freights have been 
increased by about 10 per cent. As from 
the same date the prices of single, return, 
week-end, and period tickets have been 
increased in the same proportion. 


SPAIN 


Santander Station Project 

The Boletin Oficial of February 25 
published an Order of the Ministry of 
Public Works authorising the con- 
struction of the new central station at 
Santander. The proposed station will 
provide a joint terminus for the four 
distinct railways running into Santan 
der, by uniting the Northern Company’s 
station with that of the ‘ Costa”’ 
(Coast), which serves the Santander- 
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Oviedo, Santander-Bilbao, and Onta- 
neda lines. To join up the present 
Northern and Coast stations it is pro- 
posed to drive a tunnel between Burgos 
Street and Cadiz Street. The Astilleros- 
Ontaneda narrow-gauge line is spoken 
the future continuation of the 
Santander-Mediterranean Railway, the 
northern terminus of which is still at 
Cidad-Dosante. 


NETHERLANDS 


Spreading Over of Holiday 
Periods 
It is the custom in Holland to take 
holidays during the last half of July 
and in August Elementary school 
holidays, as a rule, fall in August only, 
making a maximum of holiday makers 


of as 


to be carried in that month. The 
regular daily traffic of the railways 
amounts to 300,000 passengers, but 


the figure rises on the last Saturday in 
July to 700,000 or 800,000, necessitating 


all spare rolling stock being put into 
service. There is thus a heavy peak to 
be handled, while the comfort of the 
traveller and boarding house guest is 


much less than it would be if the traffic 
were more evenly distributed. 

the war, fewer 
Netherlanders will be travelling abroad 
this year and the peak load at the end 
of July is expected to be much heavier 
than usual rhe railway authorities, 
and hotel and boarding house proprie 
tors, have therefore conferred to see 
how the matter can best be dealt with 
They have now proposed, in consulta 
tion with the educational authorities, 
that the four weeks of elementary school 
holidays shall be spread over seven, so 
coinciding with the secondary school 
holiday period Localities with the 
densest population will be divided into 
four groups, taking their holidays from 


In consequence of 


July 13 to August 10, the next from 
July 20 to August 17, the third from 
July 27 to August 24, and the last 
from August 3 to August 31. If the 


school authorities introduce this arrange- 
ment generally, a reduction in the peak 
traffic will result and will 
enjoy greater comtort 


CANADA 
C.P.R. Dividend Passed 

The directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway have decided that no 1939 
dividend on the preference stock is to be 
paid. An announcement made on Feb- 
ruary 12 after a meeting of the board 
said that while operations for the .year 
‘resulted in substantial improvement, 
the uncertainties of the present situation 
are such that the directors decided they 
would not be warranted in declaring any 
dividend on the preference stock in 
respect to the year 1940.” 

The C.P.R. paid a dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the preference stock for the 
year 1937, and a dividend of 1 per cent. 
for 1936, such distribution being made 
in 1938 and 1937 respectively. No 
dividends on preference stock were paid 
between October, 1932, and April, 1937. 
There is outstanding a _ total of 


passengers 
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$137,256,921 of preference stock in mul- 
tiples of £1 par, about 95 per cent. of 
which is held in England. The prefer- 
ence stock isa 4 per cent. non-cumulative 
sue. 

Board of Transport Commissioners 

Colonel J. A. Cross, a former Attor- 
ney-General of Saskatchewan has been 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, in 
succession to the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, 
who died recently. 

The board was originally the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, but it substi- 
tuted its present name when jurisdiction 
was extended, several years ago, to 
include airlines, and some shipping. 

The business of the board in the near 
future will include consideration of 14 


applications for permission to close 
C.N.R. and C.P.R. branch lines, in 
addition to a C.N.R. application to 


abandon the Louise—Deloraine line in 
Manitoba, the case of which has been 
heard and judgment reserved. The 
present is considered favourable for the 
closure of branches, as both railways 
are so busy that staff from abandoned 
branch lines could easily be absorbed 
on other sections without causing any 
unemployment. 


ARGENTINA 

Grain Shipments During 1939 

According to 
National Grain Board, 
during the year 1939 amounted to a 
total of 9,957,166 tons, of which 
7,368,750 tons were shipped in bulk, 
and 2,588,416 tons in bags. The follow- 
ing table shows the respective tonnage 
exported of each of the five principal 
rf rops e 


issued by the 
grain exports 


figures 


Tons 
Wheat 4,711,438 
Maize 3,196,955 
Linseed 1,181,549 
Oats 370,556 
Barley tes a me 259,710 
By far the greatest volume was 


shipped from Rosario with a total of 
3,762,285 tons; Buenos Aires was 
with 2,203,331 tons. Bahia 
Blanca shipped 908,167 tons, Santa Fe 
799,873 tons, San Nicolas 468,094 tons, 
and Quequen 419,977 tons, followed by 
Villa Constitucién, San Lorenzo, Dia- 
mante, Concepcidn del Uruguay, San 
Pedro, Mar del Plata, La Plata, Ra- 
mallo, Ibicuy, Obligado, and Bajada 
Grande. 


second 


Maize Sowings: First Official 
Estimate 
\ccording to the first official estimate 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 


the area sown with maize this year 
amounts to 7,200,000 hectares 
(18,000,000 acres), which is 1,900,000 


hectares (4,750,000 acres) or 35-8 per 
cent. over that of last year, and higher 
by some 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. 
than the average figures for the last 
five and ten years respectively. This 
increase in the area sown is attributed 
to the more favourable weather condi- 
tions, coupled with improved market 
quotations which encouraged growers 
to sow more extensively in the hope of 
recouping some of their wheat losses. 
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State Railways Deficit 

The financial situation of the St 
Railways was the subject of a decla: 
tion made to the press on December 
by the Minister of Production. 1 
accumulated deficit, according to 1 
figures given by the Minister, amou: 
now to less than 636,113,943 pesos 
which 461,653,615 pesos represent del 
due for payment. The actual defi 
to be covered in order that urgent 
quirements may be met, is calculated 
62,242,800 pesos. The Minister deploi 
this state of affairs, for which he says t 
present Government is not responsib! 
since the deficit is the result of extra. 
gant operation by previous admin 
trations. An investigation is to be ma: 
into methods of working economical! 
and a revision of tariffs studied with 
view to increasing the yearly income 
the system by at least 40,000,000 pes: 


MEXICO 

National Railways Track Renewal! 

In a signed article in Ferronales, t} 
staff magazine of the National Railway 
the General Manager, Sr. Salvad 
Romero, refers to the urgent need f 
relaying main-line track with creosot« 
sleepers and heavier rails. It is tri 
that the receipts of the National Rai 
ways reached a total of 158,000,00) 
pesos in 1939, or 16 millions more tha 
in the previous»year, but very larg 
amounts are required for track renewal 


19406 


Of a total of 11,839 km. (7,356 mil 
including the 1,642 km. of the Inter 
oceanic, Southern, and Eastern lines 


only 29-2 per cent. is stone-ballasted 
and at least 3,000 km. (1,864 miles 
of important trunk lines must be r 

ballasted. In the same way untreat« 

sleepers should be replaced. Onl) 
64-5 per cent. of the track is laid with 
creosoted sleepers and there is there 
fore a great deal to be done. As regard 
rails, there are actually no fewer tha 
20 different types in the track, and th« 
first consideration is to replace all rails 
of less than 70 lb. a yard. The main 
lines from Mexico City north to Nuevo 
Laredo and Ciudad Juarez must be 
relaid with 100 lb. rail, and for this 
purpose an annual outlay of not less 
than 22 millions is estimated. 


UNITED STATES 


The Railways’ Combined Results 
in 1939 
The Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Railroads 
has now issued the following statistical 
information regarding the 1939 results 
achieved by American railways :— 


Increase Decrease 
over compared 
1938 with 
figure 1930 
per cent. per cent. 
Freight ton-miles_... wea 14-6 13-3 
Passenger miles 5-9 14-6 
Operating revenue ... can 12-5 14-6 
Total operating costs (work- 
ing expenses, taxes and 
rentals),was $3,420,000,000 7:1 
Net operating income, was 
$590,000,000 ove eae 58-2 32:0 
Net income after fixed charges 
was $85,000,000 ... «-» +170 —516 
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WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE ON BRITISH ENGINES IN FRANCE 


Application of air-operated graduable steam brake valve to Westinghouse-fitted 
locomotives for service in France 


NHE article entitled ‘‘ British Rolling Stock for Service 
Overseas ’’ which appeared on pages 83-85 of the 
January 19 issue of THE RatLWway GAZETTE con- 

ned a reference to the graduable steam brake valve with 

ich the 2-8-0 type locomotives now being built in this 
untry for service in France are to be fitted. It was 
ypreciated that with the operation of the Westinghouse 
ikes in France, a change-over from vacuum apparatus 
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Fig. 1—Sections through the new combined graduable.brake release valve 


as used in this country to Westinghouse equipment was 
essential, and in order that as little alteration as possible 
should be made to the engine, it was arranged to leave the 
standard steam brake on the engine and tender. In 
conjunction with the Ministry of Supply, the firm of 
Gresham & Craven Limited has developed a combined 
steam brake air-ope:ated valve, controlled by the driver’s 
brake valve on the Westinghouse system. The valve con- 
sists of a steam unit and a compressed air unit mounted 
on a common bracket one below the other. 

Air from the brake pipe passes to chamber A (Fig. 1) 
above the compressed air piston a and thence via passage 
B, ball valve b, and passage C to the underside of piston 
a and to the control reservoir. When the Westinghouse 
brake pipe pressure is reduced to apply the brake, the 
pressure in chamber A falls and piston a rises, due to the 
stored pressure in the control reservoir and under piston a. 
The movement of this piston blanks off the passage B, 






thereby sealing the pressure in the control reservoir. The 
stem of piston a comes in contact with the bottom of 
spindle c, which in turn raises pilot valve d and allows 
the steam from the boiler to flow past the grooves in 
pilot valve d@ to the underside of balancing piston e. 


Further movement then opens the main steam valve f and 
allows steam to pass via the passage D to the steam brake 
cylinders. 


At the same, time steam passes to the upper 
end of spindle c which has entered 
the chamber E. The upper end of 
spindle c is a _ piston fit in this 
chamber, so that the steam pressure 
here exerts a downward pressure on the 
spindle, counterbalancing the upward 
pressure of the air piston. The dimen- 
sions are so arranged that a 20 Ib. reduc- 
tion in the Westinghouse brake pipe pres- 
TO AND FROM sure in chamber A balances full boiler 
STEAM BRAKE ane ae als , 

CYLINDER pressure in chamber E. 

Should only a partial application of 
the Westinghouse brake be made, the 
pressure in chamber F will accumulate 
until such time as it is able to force the 
air piston down. Steam then passes from 
chamber E to exhaust chamber F, and 
thence through the exhaust pipe to the 
atmosphere. As spindle c moves down- 
wards, pilot valve d closes. The main 
steam valve then becomes unbalanced 
and closes until such time as the air piston 
rises again, due to a further reduction 
of pressure in chamber A. The valve is 
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extremely sensitive and varies the pressure in the steam 
brake cylinders with every small increase or decrease in 
air-brake application. 

A timing chamber and check valve are introduced in 
the air-brake pipe leading to the valve, which serves to 
damp down sudden fluctuations in air-brake-pipe pressure, 
thereby ensuring smooth, uniform action and a slight delay 
in engine brake application, so that train couplings are 
Kept taut. 

Manual control is provided for use when the air 
brake is not in use, or at times when the noise of the 
ir brake is undesirable. This is done by means of applica- 
tion handle g working through a compression spring h and 
lever j, and a cam & operating on spindle c. The 
arrangement is such that the steam pressure in chamber E 
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is balanced against the degree of compression of spring 
A ratchet plate with four fixed positions is provid 
For full application in the last notch, the back of 

outer housing of the spring box comes in contact with 

end of the inner housing, making a full brake applicat 
possible, even should the spring fail. 

It will be noted that a plain bearing is used on 
steam-brake spindle and that the air-cylinder st 
is packed with a Walker Chevron Synco was 
so arranged that no contact is made with 
gland nut m. This elimination of any possible fail 
due to faulty packing is to be regarded as a useful feat 
under the difficult maintenance conditions likely to 
encountered. The pipe arrangement is_ illustrated 


Fig. 2. 








THE FIRST CONCRETE BRIDGE 


(See illustrations opposite) 


HEN the Metropolitan and District Railways were 
built the triangular piece of ground just west of 
Gloucester Road station enclosed by the lines fork- 

ing thence southward to Earls Court and north to High 
Street, Kensington, and by the line between High Street, 
Kensington, and Earls Court, was at the same general 
level as the land on the outer sides of the railways. 
Subsequently, of course, it was excavated to form the site 
of the present car sidings and sheds. When the original 
railways were being built it was necessary to obtain access 
to this triangular piece of land by means of a bridge and 
it was decided to construct a trial portion of it in con- 
crete with a view to determining the fitness of that material 
for arches. This was apparently the first concrete arch 
bridge ever built, and the following description of it is taken 
from the issue of Engineering for December 20, 1867 :— 
Mr. Fowler, in conjunction with the contractors, is con- 
structing a trial portion of it (the bridge) in concrete, with 
a view to determine the fitness of that material for arches. 
[he portion of the bridge in question, a flying arch, is 
constructed without wing walls; it springs out of the slopes 
on either side of the railway, resting on skewbacks of con- 
crete 4 ft. thick, mixed in cement in the proportion of one 
part of cement to six parts of gravel. It is 75 ft. clear 
span, with 7 ft. 6 in. rise, 3 ft. 6 in. thick in the crown, 
and 5 ft. 6 in. at the haunches. The width is 12 ft. The 
experimental length contains a mass of concrete weighing 
200 tons, made in the proportion of one part of fresh blue 
lias lime to six parts of gravel screened through } in. meshes; 


the centring formed a large mould with close planked sids 
into which the concrete was tipped and the whole was con 
pleted in fifteen hours. After three weeks have elapsed, | 
allow the mass thoroughly to consolidate and harden, th 
centres will be struck, and the side planks removed, afte 
which it will be subjected to severe tests, the results « 
which we hope to give in detail. Should the structur 
be trustworthy, a new and most important fact will hav 
been proved, and we shall be able to rely upon concreted 
materials for arched superstructures as well as for foun 
dations. The bridge in question will ultimately be 42 ft 
wide; and if the present experiment be satisfactory, it will 
be completed in the same material, the faces being covered 
with cement, and tooled into voussoirs to represent stone. 
The illustrations now reproduced are from photographs 
taken at the time the bridge was built. On the progres 
plan of the construction of the Metropolitan District Rail 


way between James Street and West Brompton (1866/69), 


still preserved by the London Passenger Transport Board 
the abutments of the bridge are shown as being widened 
on January 7, 1869, the concrete bridge widened by 
February 9, and completed on March 29, 1869. There is 
also a further plan showing the boundary line of the rail 
way at Gloucester Road in September, 1873, which shows 
that the concrete bridge in question had been pulled down 
at that date. It is obvious, therefore, that the bridge did 
not last very long, but no details seem to have survived 
concerning the reason for, or precise date of, its 
demolition. 








The Railway Position in Spain 


The civil war in Spain, which began in July, 1936, and 
ended in April, 1939, occasioned a break in the continuity 
of normal railway operating in that country. Before the 
end of the war, however, the National Government had 
already made provision for dealing with damage and 
arrears of maintenance, and a Decree issued in Burgos 
in May, 1938, authorised an expenditure of 149 million 
pesetas (about 3} millions sterling) in the form of a capi- 
tal advance to the railway companies, to cover outlay 
on renewals of track materials, locomotives, and rolling 
Stor k. 

Later, and after the end of the civil war, a Law was 
promulgated, dated May 8, 1939, providing for the direct 
control by the State of the three principal companies, 
pending the establishment of the definite Statute by which 
all the Spanish railways are to be ruled. Under this Law 


the position of the Northern of Spain, the Madrid, Zara- 
goza & Alicante, and the National Western-Andaluces 
Companies was radically changed, the administration and 
board of directors in each case being replaced by a direct 
ing council and general manager appointed by the Govern- 
ment. This direct control by the State is said to be a 
consequence of the large contribution of capital made 
to the companies by the national exchequer. In other 
respects the railways will continue to be operated as here- 
tofore, with the ordinary shareholders represented by two 
members (nominated by them) on the directing councils. 
A Decree of September 8, 1939, related to the new Junta 
Superior de Ferrocarriles, or Railway Board, which is 
charged with the preparation of the definite railway 
Statute, and which meanwhile advises the Minister on all 
questions of transport policy. 
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The experimental lime concrete arch after the shuttering had been struck 


General view from Cromwell Road of Metropolitan and District Railways constructional works. Note on left concrete 
arch and in centre stub switches and movable crossing of contractor’s track 


The completed bridge spanning the District line between Gloucester Road and Earls Court stations 


THE FIRST CONCRETE ARCH BRIDGE, 1867 
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NEW LIGHT 4-8-2 LOCOMOTIVES FOR 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Forty of these engines designed for working mixed traffic on a 50 lb. 
rail have been built by the North British Locomotive Co. Ltd. 


A NEW type of powerful 4-8-2 locomotive with a maxi- 
mum axle load of 11} tons has been designed by 
Mr. P. R. Angus, Locomotive Superintendent of 
the New Zealand Government Railways, for mixed traffic 
purposes on lines laid with 50 lb. rails, and 40 have been 
constructed by the North British Locomotive Co. Ltd. 
under the supervision of the High Commissioner for the 
Dominion of New Zealand in London. They are desig- 
nated ‘‘J’’ class, and the tenders, which have the Vander- 
bilt design of tank, are of the double bogie type. The 
standard gauge in New Zealand is 3 ft. 6 in. 

The boiler barrel has inside and outside butt straps and 
in addition the longitudinal seams are welded; the distance 
between tube plates is 17 ft. 6 in. and there are 100 small 
and 16 large tubes, all of Howell’s Aquacidox steel, elec- 
trically welded to the firebox tube plate. The firebox is of 
Colvilles special firebox steel, and is welded throughout. 
Flexible stays are freely employed, including the first nine 
rows of roof stays from the tube plate, while flexible water 
space stays are fitted in the combustion chamber, and in 
the front, sides and back of the firebox at the breaking 
zones, All the flexible and rigid stays are made of special 
steel produced by the Clyde Alloy Steel Company. The 
boiler is exceptionally well provided with washout 
facilities. Roberts’ Limpet sprayed asbestos is used as 
lagging for the boiler and cylinders. 

The boiler is equipped with a 16-element superheater 
with Stirling type header, and other boiler fittings include 
the Melesco steam dryer and regulator. A Franklin 
air and hand operated firedoor is provided; a foot treadle 
is used for air operation. The firegrate, specially designed 
to deal with soft coal, is of the plain firebar type except 
that a drop grate is fitted at the rear end immediately 
under the firehole. The all-welded type ashpan is pro- 
vided with double hoppers with curved swing doors 
operated by air pressure. The air intake to the ashpan 
is below the foundation ring, with low side pieces project- 
ing upwards, and fitted with hinged doors to provide 
means for hosing out the ashpan. 

The smokebox is cylindrical and is secured to the boiler 
barrel by a solid rectangular ring, and fitted, in the case 
of thirty engines, with the Waikato spark arrester. In 
this type, the cinders impinge upon vanes’ which 
deflect them towards the circular wall of the spark arrester, 
thus setting up a centrifugal motion which causes them 
to escape in the form of fine ash, through slots in the wall 
before passing into an ash hopper which can be cleared as 
required. The remaining ten engines are fitted with a 
spark arrester of conventional design, consisting of a per- 
forated plate of conical form surrounding the blast pipe 
top, and connected at its upper extremity to a flat hori- 
zontal perforated plate under the chimney petticoat pipe. 

The engine main frames are machined from rolled 
Ducol steel slabs and are solid from end to end. They 
are 4 in. thick and stayed by steel castings and fabricated 
stretchers as required. The cylinders, each of which is 
cast integral with the half smokebox saddle, are steel 
castings produced by the Coltness Iron Company. They 
are fitted with hard cast-iron liners for pistons and 
piston valves. The latter are operated by the Baker valve 
gear, controlled by Ragonnet compressed air reversing 
gear. The pins of the valve motion have needle roller 
bearings and the return cranks Skefko roller bearings. 

In order to limit weight the connecting and coupling 


rods are forged manganese molybdenum alloy st 
The crank pin bushes are of the floating type arranged 
grease lubrication. The crank pins are made of Cami 
Laird’s supertough ‘‘ B”’ steel and the axles of suj 
tough ‘“‘C”’ quality steel. The tyres are of St 
Peech & Tozer’s ‘‘ C.P.’’ quality steel. 

All axleboxes throughout the engine and tender 
fitted with Skefko roller bearings. The coupled axlebos 
are of the cannon type in which the two bearings 
each axle are enclosed in one casting. The front bogi 
rear truck.and tender bogie axleboxes are all of the outsi 
bearing type, and the wheels, axles and axleboxes of t 
engine and tender bogies are identical. The laminat 
bearing springs, and spiral springs for the buffers a: 
draw gear are made of silico-manganese steel. Coup! 
and rear truck springs are compensated in one group. 

Braking is effected by means of Westinghouse air bra! 
equipment actuating blocks on the coupled wheels of t! 
engine and all wheels of the tender. There are two a 
compressors mounted on the framing in front of the smok 
box. Compressed air is also employed for operating t! 
cylinder cocks and sanding gear. The locomotives a 
equipped with the New Zealand Government Railway 
standard train heating apparatus. 

The following are the main particulars :— 


Cylinders, dia. 18 in. 
Piston stroke ... oa 26 in. 
Coupled wheels, dia. ... 4 ft. 6in. 
Engine bogie wheels, dia. 2 ft. 64 in. 
», truck wheels, dia. 2 ft. 9 in. 
», coupled wheelbase 14 ft. 3 in. 
» total wheelbase 33 ft. I4 in. 


Boiler heating surfaces : 


Tubes 1,319-5 sq. ft. 
Firebox ae eee 
Total ‘6 — ‘si se ane ... 1,469-0 sq. ft. 
Superheater Se a a woe —< ee « 
Combined 1.752°0 ,, 
Grate area = 2, 39 sq. ft. 
Working pressure ... _ as aad ... 200 Ib. persq. in 
Tractive effort at 85 per cent. working pressure ... 26,520 Ib. 
Tender : m 
Tank capacity 4,000 galls. 
Fuel (coal) pee 6 tons 
Bogie wheels, dia. ... 2 ft. 64 in. 
Total wheelbase... oe Se 15 ft. 104 in. 
Engine and tender, total wheelbase 58 ft. Oin. 


Weight in working order : 
Engine oe aS: 
Tender 


68 tons 13 cwts 
40 tons 7 cwts.. 


Special fittings not already referred to include the 
following: Janney yoke type central buffer; Goodall 
intermediate draw bar; Tecalemit grease nipples for con 
necting and coupling rods, motion links, spring gear; 
Seller’s pattern live steam injector; Davies & Metcalfe 
exhaust steam injector; Ross pop. safety valves; 
British Detroit five-feed hydrostatic lubricator; Gresham 
& Craven’s coal sprinkler, feed water heater and 
clackboxes; Flaman speed recorder; Mintex fibre liners 
for bogie centres, bogie axleboxes, guides, etc., also bushes 
for brake gear; Pyle National electric lighting equipment. 

A modified form of the now fashionable streamlining is 
incorporated in the design. The locomotives were shipped 
fully assembled, 30 being delivered at Wellington and 
10 at Lyttelton, New Zealand. 
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Off-loading one of the locomotives in New Zealand 





(See article on page 410) 
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Tunnel-Cleaning Train in France 








The tunnel-cleaning train ready to proceed under the power of a draisine (permanent way moior car) to the tunnel it has to clean. 
The draisine also hauls it slowly through the tunnel for cleaning purposes 








The brushes lowered over the open truck, but ready to be raised atthe The frame and brushes raised ready for cleaning 

portal of a tunnel by the winch in the covered wagon. The brushes, the tunnel arch. Note overlapping arrangement of 

suspended from the fan-shaped frame by springs can be adjusted the brushes and diagonal tie rods in the form of a 
individually to exert the correct pressure on the arch web to prevent their spreading sideways 





For cleaning surplus soot from tunnels, the South Eastern Region of the French National Railways has a train of three 

vehicles, a draisine equipped with a 70-h.p. motor, a covered goods wagon having a winch for raising and lowering a special 

hinged frame of fan-wise brushes, and a low-sided truck for catching the soot scraped off the roof by the brushes. 
It is capable of removing 700 cu. ft. of soot from the 2}-mile Echarmeaux tunnel in a working day 
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Transport in the Maginot Line 


rhe permanent fortifications along the eastern 
frontier of France, commonly called the Maginot 
Line after the originator, the late André Maginot, 
linister of War, probably represent the most up- 
to-date form of land defence against a great offen- 
sive. The Maginot Line was begun in 1929 and 
vas designed and built carefully at leisure. The 
rst sector, from the Swiss to the Belgian frontiers, 
ost about £70,000,000. Later the defences were 
xtended behind the Belgian frontier to the coast. 
Deep down below reach of the heaviest shells are 
1e living accommodation for the garrisons and 
lectric railways for intercommunication. 





Above: French soldiers loading up trolleys with cases of 
ammunition outside one of the underground ammunition dumps 
in the Maginot Line 






Left: General view along one of the tunnels inside the 
Maginot Line fortifications, along which run narrow-gauge 
trains carrying ammunition 


Right: One of the narrow-gauge 
trains running along a tunnel of the 
Maginot Line. These electrically- 
operated trains are used for trans- 
porting ammunition and material 
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British Railways and the War—12 








Royal Engineers in training in Hampshire. Instruction in the 
duties of a guard 








The R.A.S.C. train service; the regimental coat of arms Instruction in token working on single-line sections of 
on the side of the locomotive will be noticed military railway in Hampshire 
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PeitIsH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORA- 
TION 
Mr. Clive Pearson, Deputy Chairman, 
has been appointed Chairman of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
in succession to Sir John Reith. Mr. 
Pearson founded two air _ transport 
mpanies in England, acquired con- 
rolling interests in two Scottish 
ies, and was responsible for the 
amalgamation of these four com- 
nies with Hillman Airways, 
under the title of British Airways, 
of which he became Chairman. 
Mr. Irvine Geddes has been 
appointed Deputy Chairman, 
and Mr. Harold Brown and Mr. 
Gerald d’Erlanger have been 
appointed Members of the Cor- 
poration. These gentlemen and 
the Hon. W. L. Runciman, Chief 
Executive Member, comprise the 
board of the British Overseas 
\irways Corporation. 


The members of the new 
Iraqi Government include Seyyid 
Amin Zaki, as Minister of 
Communications. 

The Board of Trade has estab- 
lished a press section and has 
appointed Mr. J. L. Henderson 
to be Press Officer in charge. 

Mr. H. R. Gollan, D.S.O., 
M.C., until 1929 Manager of the 
Victorian Government Tourist 
Bureau, has been appointed by 
the Federal Government to be 
Australian Trade Commissioner 
in India. His career began as 
journalist on Hamilton and 
Melbourne newspapers, but dur- 
ing the last war he saw service 
with the A.I.F. in Gallipoli and 
France ; he returned to Australia 
as a Captain with the D.S.O. 
and M.C. Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed Assistant Rail- 
ways Publicity Officer, and 
later became Manager of the 
Tourist Bureau. Since 1929 Mr. Gollam 
has been Assistant General Manager, 
The Argus; Managing Editor, The 
Star; Manager, The Argus; and in 
1937 he accepted an appointment in 
India as representative of the Austra- 
lian National Travel Association. War- 
time conditions make his new appoint- 
ment of Trade Commissioner specially 
important. , 

Mr. W. T. McConnell, Manager of 
the Victorian Government Tourist Bu- 
reau, recently returned to Melbourne 
after a nine-months’ tour of the United 
States, which included three months at 
the Golden Gate Exhibition, San Fran- 
cisco, and six at the World’s Fair, New 
York. 
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Mr. G. G. T. Toller, O.B.E. (Mil.),V.D., 
Chief Engineer Burma Railways—and 
for six months in 1938 officiating Chief 
Railway Commissioner in Burma—has 
come home on leave preparatory to 
retirement. Born in 1885, Mr. Toller 
was educated at Repton and King’s 
College, London, and obtained practical 
experience with the Yarrow shipbuilding 
worl}s, prior to his appointment to the 








Mr. G. G. T. Toller, O.B.E., V.D. 


Chief Engineer, Burma Railways, 
since 1937 


Burma Railways, as an Assistant Engin- 
eer in 1910. Until the outbreak of war 
in 1914 he was employed on the 


Southern Shan States railway con- 
struction. From December, 1914, to 
December, 1919, he served with the 


34th Sikh Pioneers and Royal Engineers 
in France, Mesopotamia, and Afghanis- 
tan. He was three times mentioned in 
despatches and was awarded the O.B.E. 
(Military Division), retiring with the 
rank of Major. On return to the Burma 
Railways, Mr. Toller was appointed 
Executive Engineer in charge of the 
Moulmein-Ye railway construction, but 
after an intervening period as Executive 
Engineer on open line, he was pro- 
moted to be Superintending Engineer 
in charge of the construction of the 
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great Irrawaddy bridge at Sagaing in 
December, 1927. Mr. Toller was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Deputy Chief 
Engineer in March, 1935, and was 
confirmed in that appointment in the 
following October. After officiating 
as Chief Engineer from April, 1936, he 
was confirmed in that grade in July, 
1937, and reverted to that post after 
officiating as Chief Railway Commis- 
sioner in 1938. For some years 
he has been Commanding Officer 
of the Burma Railways Battalion, 
A.F.I., and was awarded the 
Volunteer (long service) Decora- 
tion; in 1938 he was appointed 
Honorary A.D.C. to the Governor 
of Burma. He is a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and was an external examiner in 
engineering for Rangoon Uni- 
versity, and last year was 
President of the Association of 
Engineers in Burma. 
INDIAN RAILWAY STAFF 
CHANGES 

Mr. H. J. Crane, Chief Com- 
mercial Superintendent, South 
Indian Railway,has been granted 
leave for four months as from 
January 27, and Mr. S. Purnaiya 
Deputy Commercial Superinten- 
dent, has been appointed to act 
as Chief Commercial Superinten- 
dent, and Mr. T. L. Shields as 
Deputy Commercial Superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. A. M. Sims, Deputy 
General Manager, N.W.R., has 
been appointed to officiate as 
Director of Civil Engineering, 
Railway Board. 

Major R. W. P. Yates, R.E., 
has been appointed to officiate 
as Deputy General Manager, 
N.W.R., in place of Mr. Sims. 


Mr. E. Casey, A.M.Inst.C .E, 
whose appointment as General 
Manager of the New Zealand 
Government Railways was re- 
corded in our issue of March 
15, was born in London in 1885, 

and accompanied his parents to New 
Zealand in 1896. He was educated at 
the Marist Brothers’ School, Napier, 
and later at Auckland University. He 
joined the New Zealand Government 
Railways Department as a cadet in 
the Civil Engineering Branch in Novem- 
ber, 1902, and subsequently served in 
the Wanganui, Auckland, Greymouth, 
and Ohakune districts. In 1912 he 
took over the duties of Assistant 
Engineer, Auckland District, and in 
1916 took charge of the grade easement 
works between Penrose and Mercer. 
In 1921 he was transferred to the 
Christchurch District, and was engaged 
in remodelling the station yards on 
the Midland line prior to the opening 
of the Otira tunnel. When it was 
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Mr. E. 


Casey 


\ppointed General Manager, New Zealand 
Government Railways 


decided to proceed with the new station 
at Auckland, and the Auckland—West- 
field new railway, Mr. Casey was selected 
to take charge of that work. In March, 
1925, he was appointed Inspecting 
Engineer for the New Zealand Railways 
with headquarters at Wellington, and 
in 1926 was transferred to Auckland as 





Mr. William Paterson 


Appointed District Engineer, Glasgow (Central), 
L.M.S.R. 
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Mr. G. H. Mackley, C.M.G. 


Divisional Superintendent of the North 
Island. In August, 1931, he became 
Chief Engineer of Railways, and in 
June, 1933, was appointed Assistant 
General Manager, the position from 
which he has now been promoted to that 
of General Manager. 


Mr. G. H. Mackley, C.M.G., who, as 
announced in our issue of March 15, 
has recently retired from the position 
of General Manager, New Zealand 
Government Railways, was born at 
Port Chalmers in 1883 and educated 
at the Invercargill Grammar School. 
Mr. Mackley’s first railway employment 
was as a cadet in the traffic branch at 
Otautau, Southland. He worked at 
various stations in the Southland and 
Otago districts until 1907, when he 
became clerk in the Goods Department, 
Christchurch. After being transferred 
on promotion to Petone and later to the 
Invercargill Goods Department, Mr. 
Mackley was appointed relieving officer, 
and in 1908 became the first Station- 
master at Tuatapere, the southernmost 
station in New Zealand. He then 
served as Stationmaster at Heriot, and 
was afterwards the first Stationmaster 
at Kaikohe, then the northernmost 


station in New Zealand. Later he 
transferred to Onerahi, and _ subse- 
quently became assistant relieving 


officer in the Wellington district. Mr. 
Mackley was promoted to the position 


General Manager, New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways, 1932-1940 


of Divisional Clerk in the District 
Traffic Manager’s Office at Wellington, 
and there qualified for further promo 
tion. He transferred to Ohakune 
District Office in 1924 and was Chie! 
Clerk there from 1925 to 1928 when he 
was transferred on promotion to the 
position of Chief Clerk to the General 





Mr. D. Hawkeswood 


Appointed Assistant District Goods Manager, 
London, G.W.R. 





| 
| 
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Manager, a position he _ continued 
to occupy until appointed Assistant 
General Manager in 1931. He became 
G-neral Manager in November, 1932, 
succeeding the late Mr. P. G. Roussell, 
who died at Auckland while en route to 
Avstralia on official business. Mr. 
Mackley was made a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George in 


1938 and he is also a Serving Brother 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In May, 1933, he was gazetted Director 
of Railways in the New Zealand Mili- 
tary Forces, with the honorary rank of 
Colonel. Mr. Mackley has twice repre- 
sented New Zealand at railway con- 
ferences in Australia. 

Mr. William 
rded in our issue of March 8, has been 


Paterson, who, as re- 


C 
ypointed District Engineer, Glasgow 
entral), L.M.S.R., began his career in 
service of the Highland Railway 


ympany in August, 1913. He served 
as an engineering apprentice under two 
Engineers-in-Chief, the late Mr. William 
Roberts and the late Mr. Alexander 
Newlands. On completion of his 
apprenticeship in 1917, Mr. Paterson 
as appointed Engineering Assistant. 
\fter the amalgamation of railways he 
became Chief Assistant to Mr. A. H. 
McMurdo, District Engineer, Highland 
District, L.M.S.R., and on Mr. Mc- 
Murdo’s transfer to London Mr. Pater- 
son was appointed District Engineer 
for the Highland District on August 1, 
1929, the position he has held up to 
the time of his new appointment. 


Mr. D. Hawkeswood who, as an- 
nounced in our issue of February 23, 
has been appointed Assistant District 
Manager, Great Western Rail- 
vay, London, entered the company’s 
service in the Chief Goods Manager’s 
Rates Department, Paddington, in 1911. 
He saw service in France and Flanders 
from 1916 to 1919 and subsequently 
with the Rhine Army. Shortly after his 
return Mr. Hawkeswood was appointed 
Personal Clerk to the Assistant Goods 
Manager (Rates Department), and from 
1922 to 1927 was Personal Clerk 
successively to two Chief Goods Mana- 


Goods 


vers, Mr. E. Lowther and the late Mr. 
E. Ford. In 1928 Mr. Hawkeswood was 
piaced in charge of the Continental 


Department of the Chief Goods Mana- 
ger’s Office, and six years later was 
issociated with the formation of a new 
department to deal with matters arising 
out of the Road & Rail Traffic Act, 
1933. In 1935 he was appointed Clerk- 
in-Charge of the Working Department, 
Chief Goods Manager’s Office, which 
post he now relinquishes to take up his 
new appointment. 


The resignation of Mr. Walter Burgh 
Gair from the board of the London & 
North Eastern Railway Company was 
briefly mentioned in our issue of 
February 23, at page 263. An apprecia- 
tive reference to Mr. Gair, who resigned 
on December 31 last, is made in the 
annual report of the company. Mr. 
Gair joined the board of the Great 
Central Railway Company in 1906 and 
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held the office of Deputy Chairman of 
that company for four years prior to 
amalgamation in 1923. He rendered 
distinguished and valuable service to 
that company and to the L.N.E.R. 


In the annual report of the Southern 
Railway Company it is recorded that the 
directors had granted leave of absence 
to the Secretary, Lt.-Colonel L. F. S. 
Dawes, to take up military duties, and 
had appointed Mr. T. E. Brain (Assis- 


tant Secretary) as Acting Secretary 
while Colonel Dawes is away. The 
notice convening the annual general 


meeting is signed by Mr. T. E. Brain 
as Acting Secretary. 


The 27th Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
whose regretted death at the 


carres, 
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age of 68 took place on March 8, was 
Minister of Transport for a short period 
in 1922, holding this office with that of 
First Commissioner of Works. 


VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 

Mr. N. C. Harris, one of the Com- 
missioners of the Victorian Govern- 
ment Railways, has been appointed 
Chairman of Commissioners in succes- 
sion to Mr. Harold W. Clapp, who, 
as announced in our issue of Septem- 
ber 15 last, has been appointed 
General Manager, Commonwealth (of 
Australia) Aircraft Construction. 





Baron Giulio Blanc, Baron C. R. 
Avezzana, and Mr. L. G. Volpi have 
resigned from the board of the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Share Trust. 





_ thy arent hep ih?” 





Railroads meet all their own costs 


HAT’S a sensible question, and 
“haos like to answer it, because 
businesssuccessin these United States 
is judged pretty much by whether 
or not you're able to make money 


But when you talk about the rail- 
roads you have to deal with two 
kinds of success that don’t have 
much relation to each other 


On the one hand is operating success 


That includes, for instance, safety, 
and on this score the American rail- 
roads have the finest record: in the 
world. 


Or it includes speed — and the rail- 
roads in the past twenty years have 
stepped up freight speed by more 
than 60% — with similar improve- 
ments in passenger schedules. 


Or it includes operating efficiency — 
and the railrgads today could handle 
the biggest volume in their history 
— the traffic of the peak year 1929 
— with 350,000 to 400,000 fewer 
freight cars than were used at that 
time. 


Or it includes cost of service — and 
the railroads today haul a ton a 
mile at an average cost 








FOR $90 


bargain in history! 
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no S0VERN' 
1m TRANSPO! 


Se Sucrca 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States = east 
coast, west coast, border to border=go by one route 
return by another = liberal stopovers = for $90 rail 
road fare in coaches=$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
one or two passengers in a lower berth) Get the full 
facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 


AT 
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ATATION 


that’s about the same 
you pay for a penny post- 
card. 


But when it comes to finan- 
cial success — you run into 
this situation 


















and help support the government as 
well. They operate under the strict 
control of rules and regulations built 
up over the past 50 years on the 
theory that they are a monopoly, 
but actually they compete with other 
forms of transportation which are 
promoted and subsidized by gov- 
ernment. 


The effect of such inequality is to 
decrease railroad traffic and reduce 
railroad earnings. 


There is no question of the railroads’ 
ability to do the job from an operat- 
ing standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all 
they need to make a living is a fair 
chance to meet other forms of trans- 


portation on equal terms. 





WASHINGTON, B.C. 


The “square deal” in the U.S.A. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—30 


Air raid shelters in old C. & S.L.R. tunnels—Mobile railway work- 
shops for France—The Essential Services Protection Corps in South 
Africa—Poland and mass migrations—The Slovakian State Railways 


There is a striking difference in tone between the German 
trade and technical journals and the popular daily news- 
papers published by our enemy. The former preserve their 
dispassionate record of developments—naturally coloured by 
nationalist sentiment, but free from obvious propaganda and 
other forms of distortion—whereas the popular press too 
often descends to wild invective and inaccuracy. Nowhere 
is this more marked than in the railway sphere. Such papers 
as Die Reichsbahn and the Zeitschrift des Vereins seem to 
have made every effort to maintain the standards with 
which railwaymen in many parts of the world are familiar, 
whereas the popular German newspapers can scarcely be read 
without amusement, nausea, or indignation, according to the 
temperament of the reader. 

Certain organs of the daily press in Germany have recently 
included comments about the British main-line railway com- 
panies in a campaign against the ‘‘ British plutocrats,’’ the 
object of which seems to be the creation of the impression 
of a class war in which British railway stockholders enjoy 
large dividends at the expense of the ‘‘masses.’’ The 
Westfdlische Landes-Zeitung stated: ‘‘ The earnings of the 
British railways last year were gigantic, as was shown at the 
annual meeting of the Great Western Railway, whose profits 
were the largest in the last 15 years.’’ This newspaper also 
complained that the meeting revealed that the 24 directors 
held a large number of directorships in other companies. It 
added: ‘‘ The mass of the people is, of course, not interested 
in these matters. It just pays the increased fares.’’ An 
article in similar vein in the V6lkischer Beobachter alleged 
that British Ministers, as well as M.P.’s, held a number of 
railway directorships and, after giving “‘ details’’ at some 
length, the writer of the article promised his readers a 
further instalment in which the connections of the Prime 
Minister and the British governing classes with the arma- 
ments industry would be dealt with. 

Disused Tube Tunnels as Air Raid Shelters 

In various parts of London there are quite a number of 
sections of tunnel that have ceased to be used for the pur- 
poses for which they were built, and remain disused. One 
example which has attracted public attention from time to 
time is the original terminal section of the old City & South 
London Railway, which was last used by trains just over 
40 years ago, and has now been found of service in two 
places for air raid shelters. When the C. & S.L.R. was 
promoted, it was the intention of the projectors to use it as 
a cable subway similar to the earlier one—the Tower Sub- 
way—a little further down the river. The first section 
extended, from a terminus at King William Street, under 
the river in twin tubes to Stockwell. This was formally 
inaugurated by the Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII) 
on November 4, 1890, and was opened to the public on 
December 18 of the same year. Less than ten years later the 
line was extended northward to Moorgate Street and when 
this was opened, on February 25, 1900, new tunnels were 
brought into service from the Borough, and the original 
section was abandoned. The original City terminus at King 
William Street was awkwardly placed as regards train run- 
ning, as it faced almost due west and curved sharply to the 
left under Swan Pier crossing the river under the up-stream 
side of London Bridge. There was no intermediate station 
between King William Street and Borough. In the case 
of the up line to King William Street, a sharp curve and 
a gradient of 1 in 40 were involved upon approaching the 
station. The down line was still steeper, as it crossed under 
the up line, resulting in a gradient of 1 in 14. Some 
details of the condition of the circular brick tunnel which 
constituted the platform level portion of the original station 
were given in our issue of June 27, 1930. 

At the time of the September, 1938, crisis substantial 





concrete bulkheads were inserted at the point near the 
Borough where the new lines diverged from the original 
tubes, thus isolating the disused tubes under the river from 
the existing running lines, with the object of localising the 
effects of flooding the disused tunnels should they be 
damaged by aerial bombardment. With the outbreak of th« 
present war, applications were received by the London Pas 
senger Transport Board for the use of portions of the old 
line as air raid shelters. The actual under-river sections of 
the two tubes have since been cut off by concrete bulkheads 
from the approaches on each side of the river, and thus 
virtually abandoned. 

The following details refer to a licence granted by the 
London Passenger Transport Board on January 9, 1940, 
relative to the occupation of part of the disused tunnel 
beneath King William Street. The station tunnel, together 
with a part of the two running tunnels, have been let for 
use as an air raid shelter to the owner cf Regis House, an 
office building now erected on the site of the former King 
William Street station. The access to the old tunnels is 
bv way of the basement in Regis House. The United City 
Property Trust Limited, the cwner of the building, also owns 
another office building (in Arthur Street) known as King 
William Street House, and the necessary alternative means 
of exit is being made from the latter building. The licence 
granted is for a term of 10 years from September 29, 1939, 
and the rental paid is an acknowledgment one, the licensee 
company assuming responsibility for all outgoings and for 
the cost of the work of fitting the tunnels for use as an 
air raid shelter, and also the alternative means of exit. 

The portions of the two disused tunnels between the River 
Thames and Borough station have been let to the Council 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Southwark, for use as air 
raid shelters, under Heads of Agreement dated January 29, 
1940, for ten years from that date, if the present war with 
Germany lasts as long. If not, the term at the acknowledg- 
ment rent which at present applies shall be determined at 
the expiration of six months from the end of the war, 
but the Borough Council may continue the use of the tunnels 
for a further period at a commercial rent to be agreed. The 
construction of the entrances and other works necessary to 
make these tunnels suitable for use as shelters, is being 
carried out at the expense of the Borough Council. 


Veteran Railway Wagon Serves in Third War 

For the third time since it was constructed at Derby 
works 56 years ago, a veteran L.M.S.R. 40-ton trolley wagon 
is playing its part in war. It is 37} ft. long, runs on eight 
wheels, and weighs 254 tons unladen. This vehicle was 
specially designed for the conveyance of exceptional loads, 
and deals with such units as armour plates, marine boilers, 
anchors, transformers, and turbine castings. It was so 
sturdily constructed, and has been modernised from time 
to time so effectively, that, although it was built in 1884, 
it is still carrying large loads as satisfactorily as many 
modern wagons. This veteran wagon (officially L.M.S.R. 
‘‘ BTZ”’ trolley No. 10018) had the distinction of trans- 
porting parts and machinery for the first large British battle- 
ship, H.M.S. Dreadnought. It carried naval machinery and 
other munitions during the South African War, and the war 
of 1914-19, and in recent years has been conveying electrical 
equipment for the Grid; it is now serving for the third time 
in war. At one time also it toured the country carrying 
cages of wild animals belonging to Bostock & Wombwell’s 
circus. An official L.M.S.R. statement says: ‘‘ Although it 
is quite exceptional for a railway vehicle to be kept in active 
use for nearly sixty years, this particular trolley wagon was 
designed with tremendous strength to carry very heavy 
loads. Apart from the fact that it has been strengthened 
and otherwise modernised from time to time, a special 
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vehicle of this kind is used only for exceptional loads which 
cannot be conveyed on ordinary wagons, and therefore does 
not sustain the same intensive usage as the latter.”’ 


Cheap Day Ticket Restriction Withdrawn 


Since the introduction of summer time, the position of 
cheap day tickets to London has been reviewed, and from 
Monday last, March 18, holders of cheap day tickets to London 
are able to return by any train on the day of issue. This 
decision removes the restricted ‘‘return ”’ period of 4.30 p.m. to 
6.30 p.m., which was introduced owing to the difficulties 
imposed by business rush hour traffic during the blackout. 
It is still not permissible to use these cheap day tickets for 
the “forward ’’ journey before 10 a.m. 


Mobile Railway Workshops 


A mobile railway workshop train has just been completed 
for the Ministry of Supply for use with the British Expedition- 
ary Force in France. It is the first of a number designed to 
enable service repairs to be carried out in forward areas in 
France instead of at base depots. Each workshop unit 
consists of three covered vans converted from standard 
Southern Railway stock, modified to suit the requirements of 
service on the French railways, and containing power plant, 
machine tools, oxy-acetylene cutting and welding equipment, 
and stores. End doors of the vans provide intercommunica- 
tion throughout. Living quarters for the personnel will be 
added on the arrival of the units overseas. The power plant, 
which is located in a 17 ft. 6 in. van, consists of a four-cylinder 
vertical type Ruston diesel engine running at 1,000 r.p.m., 
and coupled direct to a 25 kW alternator. It is arranged for 
hand-starting and is fitted with fan-cooled radiator and water- 
circulating cooling system. The train will be hauled by a steam 
locomotive. The workshop is accommodated in a 32-ft. 
van, both sides of which are arranged for hingeing upwards to 
give a clear working space, and to provide an awning for 
working. outside the vehicle. The stores van, like the power 
plant, is 17 ft. 6 in. long. 


Canadians Repair Storm Damage 

After the storm in the early part of this year which damaged 
railway telegraph poles and lines, an appeal for assistance was 
made to the military authorities. A party of 24 expert 
linesmen from the Ist Canadian Divisional Signals, under 
Lieut. H. S. Hadwin, of London, Ontario, was despatched 
to the scene, and they worked in severe weather conditions 
for more than a week putting up poles, cutting trees, and 
stringing new wire. They left their camp in Aldershot at 
5 o'clock every morning and worked until dusk, and took 
with them a sandwich lunch, often consumed around a brazier 
in the open. Altogether, the Canadians restored more than 
25 miles of disrupted communications. 


Protecting South African Railways and Roads 

The Essential Services Protection Corps, in the Union of 
South Africa, comprising fit men who are over 45 years of 
age, is being extended by the formation of two new companies. 
The corps was created under Government authority shortly 
after the outbreak of war and has been engaged on guard 
duty at Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 
The new units will comprise a Roads Company, commanded 
by Colonel P. I. Roogenhout, Chairman of the National Roads 
Board, and a Railway Company. In addition to guard duty 
at the coast, the Essential Services Protection Corps, which is 
under the command of Colonel C. R. Blaine, Secretary for 
Defence, will guard bridges and other important points on the 
country’s extensive network of roads and railways. 


Arrival of the New Zealand Force in Egypt 

The first contingent of the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force arrived at Suez on February 12, and the Egyptian 
State Railways moved it in a number of special trains on the 
same day and on February 13 and 14. THE RatLway GAZETTE 
representative in Egypt was present at the detraining point, 
saw the arrival of at least two of the trains, and states that 
considerable satisfaction was manifest in the way the arrange- 
ments were carried out. 
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The Railways of Germany 

Striking confirmation of views expressed editorially in our 
issue of December 22 last on the subject of German railway 
accidents is contained in two recent press messages from 
neutral sources. In connection with the sudden deterioration 
of the pre-war high standard of safety on the Reichsbahn, it 
will be recalled that many statements were made in popular 
newspapers that track and equipment deterioration were to 
blame. More than once recently we have given sound 
reasons for our belief that it was underestimating the enemy’s 
strength to make such assumptions, in view of the known 
general excellence of the German railways immediately prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. On December 22 we suggested 
that possible reasons for the series of accidénts might be 
found in the lengthened hours of work, the withdrawal of 
experienced staff to assist in the rehabilitation of the Polish 
railways, and the preferential promotion of members of the 
Nazi party. It is therefore with considerable interest that 
we read recently a press message from a well-informed neutral 
journalist in Germany which said that one reason for the 
series of railway accidents was the shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel, increased by the transference of a large number of 
engine drivers to Poland, and their replacement by poorly- 
trained substitutes. The message added that the shortage 
caused men to be overworked heavily and that the December 
accident at Genthin (in which 186 persons were killed) was 
directly due to the driver’s lack of rest, which led him, in 
bad visibility, to overrun a stop signal. The two serious 
accidents of December 22 last (at Genthin and between Mark- 
dorf and Kluftern) were referred to last week on page 
372. Another press messaze, which originated in Amsterdam 
recently, stated that, during February, between 20 and 30 
Nazi officials were dismissed from their posts on the Reichs- 
bahn—it was said, on the personal instructions of Hitler— 
for culpable mal-administration. 


Poland and Mass Migrations 


The part of Poland in German occupation has an area of 
about 70,000 square miles and an estimated population of some 
22,500,000. The provinces which had been Prussian before 
1918—Posnania, Pomorze (Pomerania), and Upper Silesia 
have been incorporated in the Reich, and so has the northern 
fringe and a wide belt in the west of what had been Russian 
Poland before the last war. Together these make up an area 
of about 27,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 
8,000,000.. The remainder is described by the German 
authorities as the Polish Reststaat (Remainder State). In 
this an area in the barren district round Lublin was to have 
been set aside as a Judenreservat (Jewish reserve). Until 
December last the declared German intention was to establish 
the Reststaat as a _nominally-independent Poland under 
German protection, with headquarters at either Warsaw or 
Krakow. On December 18, however, an official statement was 
made in Berlin to neutral journalists to the effect that no 
kind of Polish independence would be arranged, and that the 
office of German Governor-General in Poland was now per- 
manent. The capital will be at Krakow. Poland will be 
divided into four provinces: Krakow, Warsaw, Radomsk, 
and Lublin. The province of Lublin will be the only one 
where Jews will be allowed to settle, but it will have a mixed 
Polish and Jewish population and will not be a Judenreservat 
as at first intended. The four provinces have a total area of 
approximately 40,000 square miles (as against 150,000 square 
miles in the Poland of September, 1939) and an estimated 
present population of 14,500,000. The declared intention is 
to increase this to 20,000,000 by deporting to it all the Jews 
and Poles from Posnania, Pomorze, and Silesia, as well as 
from the textile district of Lodz, and ultimately all the Jews 
in the other parts of the German Reich. 

The systematic transport of Poles from Posnania, Pomerania, 
and Silesia to the so-called Central Government Protectorate 
began towards November last. Persons are stated to have 
been ordered to leave their homes at 10 minutes’ notice and 
forbidden to take anything with them. A neutral observer 
says that they were locked in trains and conveyed to some 
small station in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, where they 
were left to their fate. Some of these journeys were made in 
open wagons while the temperature was several degrees 
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below zero. Other Poles were transported in closed wagons, 
which they were allowed to leave only after three days. 
Towards the end of January it was reported that the large- 
scale deportations from Posnania and Pomerania were con- 
tinuing, and that batches of 3,000 a time were being taken by 
train to the Warsaw and Lublin areas, but later information is 
lacking. 

The parts thus vacated are being filled with about 65,000 
German Balts and those of German descent from the parts of 
Eastern Poland now under Russian control, estimated at 
120,000. It is reported that some 48,000 Germans from 
Latvia and 12,000 from Estonia are now scattered over 
districts in Posen and Pomerania. The 700-year existence of 
a German minority in Latvia was ended in Mid-December 
when the last batch of Baltic Germans left Riga under the 
repatriation scheme. A day or two later the Eastern Polish 
Germans began their trek westward. Under the German- 
Russian agreement, the return to Germany was tw be com- 
pleted by March 1, but severe weather conditions seem to 
have played a part in delaying this movement. The Eastern 
Galician Germans first migrated eastward in 1781, and the 
number to be repatriated is estimated at 50,000 from East 
Galicia, 50,000 from Volhynia, and 20,000 from the Narew 
region. The reference above to the deportation of Jews 
from the textile district of Lodz seems to have had its sequel 
for a press message of January 2 stated that 20,405 Germans 
from Estonia and Eastern (Soviet-occupied) Poland, trans- 
ported in 20 trains, had arrived at Lodz. 

The maximum deportation programme of Jews comprises 
180,000 from the original Reich, 65,000 from Austria, 75,000 
from the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, some 450,000 
from the annexed Provinces of Poland, and nearly 1,500,000 
from the Polish Reststaat. These figures are necessarily 
bare approximations. Last December it was reported that, 
so far, Jewish transports were known to have reached the 
Resevvat from Vienna, Mahrisch-Ostrau in Moravia, and 
Teschen and Katowice in Silesia. None apparently had then 
been moved from the old Reich or the Polish Reststaat. One 
of the first Jewish movements of which details have been 
published took place on October 17 last, when about 1,000 men 
of the Jewish community of Mahrisch-Ostrau were taken in 
buses to the railway station. The train remained in the station 
till the next morning, and the journey to Nisko, south-west of 
Lublin, took three days. After Krakow the passengers were 
forbidden to open the windows or obtain water at railway 
stations. At Nisko the transport was divided into two 
groups; about 650 younger men fit for work were sent to 
Zarzecze, and some 450 old men and invalids to Pysznica. 
Details of Jewish deportation from the old Reich given by the 
Berlin correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung stated that 
on February 13 and 14 1,500 Jews in Stettin were 
assembled at a few hours’ notice and sent by train to the Lublin 
area. It was added that similar deportations from Danzig 
and Kénigsberg were to take place within a few weeks. There 
was a sequel, however, on March 3, when they were sent back 
to Stettin. The reason stated was that the German Governor- 
General of the four Polish provinces refused to accept them, 
and he is alleged to have reported direct to Hitler that he has 
insufficient room in the Protectorate under his control. 


some 


Railway Claims Concerning German-occupied 
Poland 

Special arrangements are announced by the German autho- 
rities to govern matters arising out of claims under agreements 
made with the management of the Polish State Railways. 
Many consignments were of course lost as the result of damage 
to trains and stations. The German railway press now states 
that the Reichsbahn is not considered the legal successor of 
the Polish State Railways. Claims are to be submitted to the 
Export Credit Bank in Berlin, for consignments between the 
former Reich (inclusive of German Austria, Sudetenland, and 
Memel territory) and the former Polish territories re-incor- 
porated in Germany or Russia, when the sender is a German 
citizen. For consignments to the territory under the Pro- 
visional Government at Krakow, claim must be made to the 
German Chamber of Commerce for Poland, also in Berlin. 
In all other cases the consigner or other person interested is to 
apply to the Eastern Trustee Office in Berlin, which has 
apparently been set up to deal with these and similar matters. 
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The Slovakian State Railways 

On February 1, separate rates and charges were introduce 
on the Slovakian State Railways. Before that date the form: 
Czecho-Slovak arrangements prevailed, in common wit 
Bohemia and Moravia. The Protectorate and Slovakia ar 
thus required to arrange their own charges—a course render: 
necessary by the varying value of their currencies—an 
through rates are to be decided by agreement. A provision: 
arrangement has been made with the object of avoidii 
inconvenience due to the separation between the management 
he new situation affects transit traffic from Sudeten station 
and the use of international waybill forms is now required f 
anything sent through the Slovakian stations. 

It was announced in Germany recently that the repairin 
of the damaged Jablunka pass tunnel, between Mostry an: 
Oderberg, was sufficiently advanced to allow of single-lin: 
working being resumed on February 5 last; this line, whic! 
carried a heavy goods traffic before the war, forms the mo 
important connection between the Reich and Slovakia an 
thence to the Near East. 

Slovakia is stated to have presented to the Swiss authoriti: 
an application to be admitted to the international regulation 
and agreements of November, 1933, concerning passenge! 
goods, and parcels traffic. This will be granted automaticall 
if, after notification to the other States concerned, objectio: 
is not received within six months from more than two of then 


Russian Transport 

The current issue of the Militdrwissenschaftliche Rund 
schau, which is published by the German General Stafi 
contains a critical study of the military strength of Soviet 
Russia by Colonel von Niedermayer, generally accepted a 
one of the most competent German authorities on Russia 
The article was written after the invasion of Poland but 
apparently before the Russian attack on Finland. Th 
author’s comments on the organisation, personnel, and equip 
ment of the Soviet army are of no direct transport interest, 
and, in any event, are concerned more with potentialities 
(through future German-Russian co-operation) than actuali 
ties. Colonel von Niedermayer examines carefully the factors 
on which the military strength of a country must be based, 
including communications, and points out the insufficiency of 
the Russian railway and inland water systems to overcom 
the enormous distances. The railway traffic in recent years 
has been greatly increased, without a corresponding increas 
in the rolling stock. Russian agriculture has now been 
mechanised to an extent which makes it dependent on a 
steady supply of tractors and oil fuel. Any breakdown in 
the supply would disorganise agricultural production, and, as 
supply is dependent on a very inadequate transport system, 
which would have to bear a heavy additional strain in war- 
time, Russian military power, he says, has a fundamental 
weakness. Nevertheless, the author contends that Germany 
can supply what Russia lacks in technical experience and 
organising ability. 

A survey of Russia, published in The Times of Febru- 
ary 19, says that the general opinion seems to be that the 
exceptional difficulties in Russia are due not so much to 
an actual food scarcity in the country as to dislocation of the 
heavily-burdened transport system, mainly owing to the war. 
Drought spoiled the harvest in some districts, but the barn 
yield for the whole country is estimated at 70,000,000 to 
75,000,000 tons, which is no worse than the 1938 harvest. 
Primary importance is attached to the diversion of transport 
to war purposes. In mid-January 60 trains laden with 
military material were counted on a journey between Moscow 
and Leningrad. Supplies for the garrisons in the Baltic 
States also demand railway trucks. The army in Latvia is 
reported to have been reduced from 16,000 to 4,000, which 
may be a reflection of the transport problem. The survey 
continues : [hen there is the business of supplying Ger- 
many with the foodstufis and materials she demands. 
Kaganovich is said to have given sceptical Germans his 
word that the transport would ts available. Face was saved 
by making heavy deliveries of fodder, oil, and minerals 
early in January, but later for some reason or other the 
stream seems to have dried up. Transport is, of course, the 
weakest link of the Soviet economic system, in which a 
greater or less degree of disorganisation is chronic.’’ 
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MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY COMPANY 


Trend of earnings—Obligation of economy—Peak of efficiency—Government 


control— Outstanding 


matters—Triple 


‘limitation of — profits—Railway 


Executive Committee—Scope of State direction—Value of initiative—Public 
assistance rendered by companies—Capital values—Square Deal campaign 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway Company, was held at Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, on Friday, March 15. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., Chairman of the 
ompany, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Owen Grynne Roberts, C.B.E.), having 
‘ead the notice convening the meeting, the Chairman said: 
[ now lay on the table the report and accounts for the 
past year, in the form laid down by the Government under 
the Emergency Powers instead of the more usual one under 
the Act of 1911. As they have been in your hands for some 
days, I presume you will as usual take them as read, but 
before coming to the main business of the accounts there 
are some personal references I should like to make. 

Lord Runciman, who had taken up Government office 
again with great public spirit, had in consequence, to resign 
from the board, and we are the poorer by the absence of 
his mature judgment. With the sad loss of Mr. Booth 
our strength in shipping was seriously affected, but this was 
remedied by the appointment of Sir Thomas Brocklebank. 
As you know, Brocklebank is a well-known Liverpool name, 
and Liverpool has always been strongly represented at 
Euston. 

In fact the Liverpool & Manchester Railway was the 
genesis of the L.M.S.R., and our representation at Man- 
chester is now to suffer by the resignation of the Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Edward Brocklehurst Fielden. One of his 
forbears was present 105 years ago at a meeting which 
resulted in the formation of the Manchester & Leeds Rail- 
way, and his family in one capacity or another have ever 
since been associated with that railway and its successors. 
In his time he has been an engineer, a cotton spinner, a 
farmer, a Member of Parliament, a County Councillor, a 
High Sheriff, and a Master of Foxhounds, but first and last 
a railway director and Chairman of the Lancashire & York- 
shire before the amalgamation. In all his activities he has 
given himself wholeheartedly to the work in hand, which he 
has discharged with a keen sense of duty, and in all his 
activities he has won the admiration and affection of those 
with whom he has worked. He carries with him the good 
wishes of all in his retirement from the L.M.S.R., but if 
I know him aright he will fully occupy his retirement by 
work in other spheres of public duty. 

The Scottish Committee has been strengthened by the 
appointment of Sir Ian Bolton, but sadly weakened by the 
retirement of Mr. Murray and Mr. David Cooper. Both 
gave long and faithful service, and Mr. Cooper’s connection 
with railways must surely be almost a record. For he started 
as a parcels clerk at the age of 12 in 1867 and continued 
in service to the railway for 72 years. 

Mr. H. L. Thornhill has retired from the position of Chief 
Legal Adviser, and the position has been filled by Mr. 
Alexander Eddy, the company’s Solicitor. 


Results of the Year 

At our meeting a year ago, in discussing the prospects for 
the year, I pointed out the various international and 
economic factors which were adversely affecting our traffic 
receipts, stating that from what was then discernible, we 
could be a little more optimistic. The decline in our receipts, 
which was so severely felt from the early spring of 1938, 
ceased about the same time in 1939. At the end of the 
eleventh week the receipts were £718,000 less than in 1938, 
but we then turned the corner and recovered this loss with a 
small margin by the end of June, and in the eight remaining 
weeks before the outbreak of war there was an improvement 
in receipts of about £1,000,000, an improvement which, of 
course, included the additional receipts from carriage of coal 


and materials for munitions caused by the anticipations of 
war. 

While our receipts for the first half year showed practi- 
cally no change as compared with 1938, a substantial 
economy in working expenditure was obtained, with the 
result that for the half year we had a net increase of 
£637,000, and in the remaining eight weeks prior to the 
outbreak of war the expenditure showed only a small increase 
owing to the additional traffic I have mentioned, with the 
result that for the first eight months of the year we had an 
improvement in net revenue of £1,678,000. 


Merging of Receipts 

With the outbreak of war and the Government control 
arrangements, which I shall explain later, the actual earnings 
of your undertaking, in isolation, lost their identity, and the 
net revenue accruing to the company was its share, under 
the Government arrangement, of the aggregate net revenues 
of the controlled railway companies together with’ certain 
non-controlled net revenues. During these four months 
there was a very heavy traffic on all the railway lines; on 
the other hand, there were increases in rates of wages and 
prices of materials, and new expenditure occasioned by work- 
ing in the blackout. 

With these cross-currents, our share of the pool of net 
revenue for the last four months of the year, together with 
certain net revenues which are outside the control and are 
shown separately in the annual accounts, resulted in an 
increase of £1,288,000, so that for the year we had an 
improvement of £2,966,000, which brought us back to 
practically the position we were in in 1937. This enabled 
us to recommend the dividend on the 1923 preference stock 
which received nothing in 1938, and 1} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, carrying forward to next year £101,000. 
Had the improvement in our earnings to the end of August 
continued to the end of the year, a position we had to fore- 
cast for the purposes of the Railway Staff National Tribunal 
early in September, our estimated results would have been 
£200,000 better than the actual results I have given. 

It is not possible for me to deal in detail with the yearly 
figures under the vsnal statutory headings, but, as part of 
the group of controlled railways, we are continuing and 
developing to the best of our ability the various arrange- 
ments which I have explained to you from time to time to 
secure the utmost efficiency and economy in working. In 
fact, with our partnership with the other railway companies 
and with the Government, there is a moral obligation on us 
to watch even more zealously than before the economy of 
every penny that we spend, quite apart from the obligation 
on everyone in this country to avoid unnecessary expendi- 
ture at the present time. 

In completing our accounis we have followed our prac- 
tice in providing provisions for renewals as before, and, 
with the rise in prices in 1939, the amount set aside for 
renewals was £748,000 greater than in 1938, and this, 
together with the reduction in the renewal expenditure for 
the year, resulted in the renewal funds increasing for the year 
by £1,389,000. I explained to you a couple of years ago 
the reasons which had actuated us in spending in excess 
of the normal rate on re-equipment, and not only did this 
policy enable us in the lean years to do much re-equipment 
work at low prices, but it contributed to the physical con- 
dition of our lines and equipment at the outbreak of war 
being in a higher state of efficiency than at any time in our 
history. I see it suggested that the results of the last four 
months indicate a partial exhaustion of operating economies, 
but in fact they continued throughout the year and increased 
payments for material purchases and labour do not reduce 
economies in the true sense of that word. 

The way in which expenditure was held down during the 
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pre-war part of the year resulted directly from high operat- 
ing efficiency and certainly was not at the expense. of it. 
During the summer the claim was confidently made to me 
that efficiency of working on the L.M.S.R. had reached 
its highest point since amalgamation. I examined this 
claim by every available test and came to the conclusion 
that it was completely justified, and we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that this property passed into the national 
service for war purposes at the highest degree of mainten- 
ance and operating efficiency it had ever attained, even if 
at the same time with the melancholy reflection that the early 
fruition of an energetic commercial policy was now denied 
us 


Traffic Pointers 


It would be impossible for me to set out all the data 
upon which this conclusion was reached. I can only give a 
few pointers of different kinds for the pre-war period of 
35 weeks which will be appreciated by different people. 
Ihe loaded wagon miles run had increased by some 5 per 
cent. over the same period in 1938, but the freight engine 
hours in traffic only by about one-third of one per cent., and 
the coal consumption by one-sixth of one per cent. Com- 
pared with the peak year 1929 the total freight engine 
hours were down by 13 per cent., but the loaded wagon 
miles only 5 per cent. In less precise language, the time the 
engines are out for work was very heavily reduced com- 
pared with the work they actually did while they were out. 
rhe train miles per engine hour had improved 0-8 per cent. 
over the previous year, and over 7 per cent. compared with 
1929, but the wagon miles run for every engine hour im- 
proved by 4 per cent. over 1938 and 9-36 per cent. over 
1929. Conditions of working after war broke out were, of 
course, quite changed, but from the outbreak of war to the 
end of the vear we had a heavier freight traffic than ever in 
our history, representing an increase of 35 million loaded 
wagon miles or 7-4 per cent. over 1929 with practically no 
change at ali in freight train miles or total freight engine 
hours. 

Prior to the war we were running the highest passenger 
mileage in our history—10 million a year more than a few 
years ago. We were running daily 67 trains at over 60 miles 
per hour start to stop, covering 6,882 miles, against none of 
this class eight years before; in the interval there were over 
17,000 instances of acceleration, totalling 55,710 minutes 
daily. 

Freight services showed similar accelerations over 1929. 
The freight assisting mileage required per 100 train miles was 
54 per cent. less than in 1929, and the shunting also had 
fallen by 6 per cent. The increase in the miles between 
engine casualties to which I referred last year continued to 
advance and was actually 67 per cent. over five years before. 

Our excursion trains increased from 7,460 in 1929 to 21,850 
in 1938, and facilities in all directions were at their highest. 
We had just completed a year with the lowest number of 
train mishaps in our history, and the fatal injuries to our 
operating staff, which had been progressively falling for some 
years, were in the first six months of 1939, 30 per cent. less 
than in 1938. 

Government Control 


In the report before you there is a brief description of the 
financial arrangements with the Government and so far as 
the company is concerned, subject to continuance of the net 
revenue frem certain non-controlled services, and restrictions 
in regard to expenditure for war damage, ‘air raid precau- 
tions, and maintenance. The effect is, just to bring it to 
your minds again :— 

1. A guaranteed minimum net revenue, representing the 
average of 1935-6-7, of £13-9 millions which permits 1 per 
cent. on ordinary stock. 

2. Retention of a further net revenue up to £15-1 millions 
which permits 2-3 per cent. on ordinary stock. 

3. Retention of one-half of further net revenue up to £26-1 
millions, thus retaining the ‘‘ standard net revenue ’’ of 
£20-6 millions which would permit 8-1 per cent. on ordinary 
stock. 

Each year stands by itself and to reach the maximum net 
revenue of £20-6 millions accruing to the company—48 per 
cent. more than the minimum—the amount accruing to the 
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railway and the Government (£26-1 millions) must be 88 | 
cent. over the minimum. A considerable number of detail! 
questions requires to be settled, such as the payments to 
made for several million pounds worth of railway assets wi 
high earning power, rolling stock, ships, and hotels tak 
over for non-railway purposes, but if on any of these qu 
tions there is disagreement, it will be settled by arbitrati: 
I do not wish to repeat all the matter in the White Pa 
which has been widely published, but two points that 
suggested by the experience of the last war are now spec 
cally covered. First, the arrangement for adjusting rat 
fares, and charges currently to meet variations in worki 
costs; and second, the provision for charging full maint: 
ance (including renewals) currently even though the su 
charged are not being currently spent but are held up un 
the maintenance can be actually made good. 

The arrangements between the Government and the ra 
ways in the event of war were not, of course, postponed unt 
war broke out, and many physical and operating plans we: 
settled and revised from time to time and full preparatio 
made to meet them. Over two years ago the financial si 
of the question was first discussed, but a considerable peri: 
was taken up in ascertaining which of the several rival pri 
ciples should be adopted. Then the Government had 
deal on a uniform plan with each of the railways, but ea 
railway in turn had to reconcile each stage of the propos 
with its own particular conditions. When once the Gover 
ment decided upon the only principle they were prepared t 
adopt, we had then to discuss the actual financial tern 
involved by it. I do not pretend that I, personally, thin 
the principle adopted is going to be in the long run the be 
for all the interests involved, but strictly upon the lines chose 
and assuming them to be necessary I think the financia 
settlement, subject to one major point, is a reasonably fai 
one in a time of war, and that the Government had ever 
desire that it should be so. 


Excess Profits Tax 

I said just now that there was a major point I reserved 
Our new and already truncated net revenue stands, in law 
liable to Excess Profits Tax. Whether in fact we shall hav: 
to pay any such tax depends on the amount of the specia 
standard which the Board of Referees determine under thei 
statutory powers. Inasmuch as there is a general presumj 
tion that at least 6 per cent. is not unreasonable, before profits 
are called excess profit, we should anticipate that liability 
is unlikely to be actual until net revenues are running muc! 
higher than appear likely at present. But in my judgment 
the railways, if this tax is applicable to them, are subjected 
to a triple limitation of profits which is not adopted or ex 
pected from any other class of business. Why we should be 
expected to accept this as fair I cannot see. First of all 
there is taken away from us the charging powers under th« 
Railways Act of 1921 including the right to keep actual 
earnings, if on a three-year average they exceeded the standard 
revenue, and to add to the standard for future purposes one- 
fifth of the excess. The standard revenue remains as a maxi- 
mum but is made a fixed ceiling with each year standing alone 
at the noble rate of 4? per cent. on the subscribed capital 
‘“No hardship,’’ some people may say “ to take away what 
we have never achieved.’’ Well, it is being taken away just 
when it is quite clear that some of us, under current condi 
tions of work done certainly could achieve it, so it is not 
theoretical. Second, the Government impose a special tax 
of 50 per cent. on part of our profits which compels us to earn 
27 per cent. more than the new fixed ceiling in order to retain 
that ceiling. In the third case, we would be liable, on what 
is still left of our profits in excess of the unknown Excess 
Profits Tax standard, to a 60 per cent. tax. This three- 
decker treatment is unique and, in my judgment, inequitable. 
The liability to the special tax caused by sharing and the 
general tax should at the most overlap—they should not be 
added together; we should pay over to the Government only 
the larger of the two amounts, but not both, and that may 
indeed prove to be the ultimate position. 

An exact parallel in principle can be found in the Munitions 
Levy and the Excess Profits Duty in the last war. The 
Government then aimed at taking all the profits of controlled 
establishments for the Munitions Levy above a certain 
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st-ndard, but they had first of all to give an allowance for 
increased output at fair rates. On similar lines the Govern- 
ment are now so to speak making an allowance for the increased 
u-er or “‘ output ’’ of the railways, which is 50 per cent. of 
the revenues lying between £154 and £20} millions and taking 
a after that. But, in the last war, the general Excess Profits 
[uty and the special levy were calculated on the same amount 
total profits, and the controlled establishment paid only 
e heavier amount, but not both the Excess Profits Duty and 
e Munitions Levy. The parallel of principle is as perfect 
may be, and I personally do not regard the taxation question 
as yet finally and properly solved in fact orin principle. But, 
course, in wartime no one would wish to make a fuss on 
eoretical considerations until they prove to constitute a 
practical burden, and so I must ask you to “ wait and see.” 

I am aware of a counter line of argument. It may be said 
iat in providing a minimum guaranteed revenue the Govern- 
ent are giving something for which they should get a quid 
o quo and that quid pro quo is a share in profits. If that 

the only reason for the sharing proposition, I consider it 

very ill balanced. Freight rates and fares have to be 
riodically adjusted to rising costs, as an integral part of 
the Government’s scheme, in lieu of the suspended provisions 

f the Railways Act, and with this adjustment it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely on the volume of traffic that is practically 

tain, that the minimum will not always be exceeded, so 
that the Government are giving something that costs nothing 
nd needs no quid pro quo. Moreover, it has to be remembered 
that the whole scheme of control is to facilitate the operations 

f Government. Personally, I would have taken the risk 
f going without the guarantee if we could have kept the 
uid pro quo even with the partial suspension of the Railways 
\ct. It is true that the war damage provision is important, 
sut a full insurance fund could have been built up by a small 
remium for risk to go into a separate fund, which, if not 
ised would have been returned through reduced freight 
ates to industry in due course under the laws governing our 
iccounts. Now I make these remarks, not to attack the 
ettlement as a reasonable one, but only to rebut the sugges- 
tion made in some quarters that it is a.subsidy out of public 
unds, and an outrage on a war-burdened public. 


The Railway Executive Committee 

The main lines of policy so far as it affects Governmental 
requirements and activities, such as the movement of men 
nd war materials, and distribution of essential supplies, are 
vorked out for the railways as a whole by the Railway 
Executive Committee, which is at the same time the adviser 
to, and the agents of, the Government. The actual execution 
f the directions of the Railway Executive Committee is 
carried out separately by each company through its existing 
rganisation, the officers and staff remaining responsible to 
their managements and boards as before. Moreover, through 
their contacts with the Railway Executive Committee and 
its sub-committees, each management can report its experience 
of the working of such decisions and can initiate recommenda- 
tions for modification or new policy. Although it may have 
to carry out many orders towards which it remains neutral, 
the company’s organisation is by no means a passive recipient. 
While theoretically, and in law, the scope of Governmental 
interference and control is very wide indeed, in practice it 
will no doubt be confined to matters in which the State, 
for the prosecution of the war, has a direct interest. The 
task of your board and its administration is now, therefore, 
twofold. First, to see that the integrity and smooth working 
of the machine is so preserved, and its affairs so directed as 
to carry out as efficiently and economically as possible all the 
directions from the Railway Executive Committee as the 
agents of the Minister of Transport in all those matters in 
which the Government is concerned. Second, to continue to 
control, and to control as far as may be possible on commercial 
lines, all the remainder of its innumerable day-to-day functions 
in which the Government have no direct interest. I yield 
to no one in my admiration of Government service methods 
for their normal ends, but I do not believe the railways could 
be run efficiently from Whitehall by them; nor even com- 
pletely and on lines of dead uniformity by the Railway 
Executive Committee. 
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Danger to be Avoided 


The genius of our nationalising enthusiasts is confident of 
miracles of achievement in peacetime through secrets of 
vitality in administration which seem so far to have eluded 
their colleagues abroad. I am not going to gainsay these, 
but I am quite clear that each railway at present has its own 
tradition of action and scheme of related responsibility, along 
which its best current results can be achieved, and it cannot 
be jerked on to identical lines in the emergency of wartime, 
without jeopardy to its distinct impetus and initiative. There 
is much more in the running of a railway than the cold giving 
of orders and the correct obeying of them. The danger that 
I personally desire to guard against is that in the local officer 
the stream of instructions from the centre, with a growing 
spirit of ‘‘ ours not to reason why, ours but to do and die ”’ 
shall not bring about a blunting of initiative, and induce a 
lack of responsibility for, and interest in, commercial results, 
especially when the human contacts under war conditions 
are not so frequently made. I, personally, see no sign of it, 
but it can only be avoided by the vigilant preservation of 
esprit de corps and mutual interest as between headquarter’s 
management and the furthest stretches of the line. For 
this reason, the less the Government try to stamp ready-made 
uniformities of procedure upon the railway organisation, and 
the more they can leave of day-to-day affairs to the accus- 
tomed and responsible personnel, the more likely they are 
to ensure against this risk. More damage could be done 
to your interests in the earning power of your great corpora- 
tion by the deadening of personal initiative through orders 
that never mention a shilling or seem to touch a shareholder's 
pocket, than by most dramatic changes in financial items in 
your financial settlement which would make you all sit up 
and take notice. 

It is surprising how quickly the Government departments 
were attracted by the latest assets and took them over for 
different purposes. The Transport School immediately became 
a Royal Engineers’ railway training depot; the fine new 
holiday camp, in which we have an interest and which was 
opened in June last, and gave us astonishingly successful 
traffic results during August, was at once taken over by the 
Government, and our latest vessel of a highly specialised 
kind for dealing with the motor traffic between Northern 
Ireland and Scotland, was forthwith taken, and _ highly 
appreciated, for special Admiralty uses. I will say nothing, 
for obvious reasons, of requisitioned railway stock that was 
immediately of high value for war purposes at home and 
abroad. 

But it is not alone our material equipment that has served 
the Government. This is the greatest crisis of Britain’s 
history and we are fighting for our lives. Our personnel has 
been freely drawn upon for whole or part-time services, and 
a number of our officers are performing special duties in other 
departments. I, myself, as you know, with the reshifting that 
has been taking place in some of the day-to-day responsibility 
through the operations of the Railway Executive Committee, 
although fully responsible for major administrative decisions 
here, have been giving a large part of my time to helping the 
Government as Adviser on Economic Co-ordination. There 
is not one of us but feels that he should give all the twenty- 
four hours and his energy and experience to the service of the 
State in whatever direction the authorities may deem most 
valuable, merging the railway interest in the general interest 
for the prosecution of the war. I ought, perhaps, to interject 
here one personal word to clear any misapprehension. It 
was clearly placed on record for your board that in agreeing 
to help the Government on the economic side, I should not 
have to compromise in any way my trusteeship for the share- 
holders’ financial interests or deal with governmental matters 
affecting railways. I have accordingly taken my full share, 
and an arduous one it has been, in the negotiations leading 
to the settlement, and these matters have never led to the 
slightest embarrassment on either side, or given rise to any 
difficulty whatever. The Government have assuredly not 
given us any more, or I agreed to any less, because of this 
arrangement. 

I need hardly say that the comprehensive touch I can keep 
with public affairs through the railway organisation through- 
out the country is of the greatest practical value to me in 
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my competence to give the Government the advice they 
seek from me. As Chairman I never take a side on the political 
expediency of nationalisation, however outspoken I may be 
on comparative efficiency. 

The debate in Parliament upon the financial settlement 
drifted steadily into this subject of nationalisation, with which 
we are not concerned here today. I am afraid that on the 
whole it was not very new or very well informed. But it 
raised two cries, based on illusions which ought not to pass 
without challenge. The railways were warned that they 
must not get into bad habits, they were becoming “ public- 
assistance-minded.’’ It is quite a delusion to suppose that 
over the whole period since amalgamation we have ever 
asked for charity. We have certainly asked to have unfair 
hardships removed—that is not public assistance, but on the 
contrary the railway shareholder has been called upon to 
give the public assistance only too often. There have been 
five such cases. The first was when in November, 1922, we 
agreed at the request of the Prime Minister, as your first 
chairman explained at our first meeting, to put in hand 
certain major development works which would assist the 
trade of the country and the employment. In 1929 we got 
rid of the unique ‘ passenger duty ’’—a differential tax if 
ever there was one—but even then on terms which were 
designed to aid the Government’s unemployment relief 
policy In the same year, under the Development Act, 
public works were authorised to be carried out again in order 
to promote employment, and we agreed to undertake out of 
our own resources certain railway works which would not 
otherwise have been undertaken at that time, for which the 
Government contributed part of the interest cost for periods 
up to 15 years. Then came the famous derating of Local 
Rates in Mr. Churchill’s chancellorship, which was not, as 
many allege, a present to the railways. Other industries 
were certainly relieved in their working costs, but the rail- 
ways were expressly not allowed to keep their relief or even 
that part in respect of their workshops and factories—they 
were merely used as the channel for passing the derating 
allowances on to certain heavy industries by means of allow- 
ances settled by Parliament and administered by the Railway 
Rates Tribunal. 

Relief of Unemployment 

And then, later, when the Government were trying 
desperately to create employment, the special Railway 
Finance Corporation Loan was issued. It was raised by the 
corporation at rather lower rates than railway credit alone 
would have made possible, because it was guaranteed by the 
Government and thus seemed to be public assistance, although 
the Government in turn was guaranteed by our debenture 
stock as security. It was expressly stipulated that all this 
capital was to be spent upon objects which were outside or 
beyond the regular railway programme, and which were 
unlikely to be, in themselves, so profitable as to justify the 
current expenditure of ordinary railway funds—in other 
words, the finance was an integral part of the Government's 
objective to relieve unemployment. Anything which was 
likely to be profitable enough to be a good railway proposition 
on its own merits was not eligible. So this certainly was 
not charity, and the railways were again chosen as a suitable 
vehicle for getting the capital to work for public objects. 
The ‘‘ public-assistance-minded "’ idea fades into thin air on 
examination. 3ut so difficult do some people find it to be 
fair to the railways that even the burden of public rates 
based upon profits—which distinguishes rail transport from 
its competitors—must not be reduced to its proper legal 
dimensions in the Courts, without someone imagining that 
the railways have a windfall out of the ‘“ public purse ’’ again. 

The second cry in the debate was the old one of over- 
capitalisation—too long a story for me to develop fully here. 
But I should like to put on record a few knobbly facts which 
[ invite anyone who wants to discuss that subject rationally, 
to fit decently into his picture before he poses as an oracle :— 
(1) There is no L.M.S.R. capital that has not been actually 
spent—no water, pure or otherwise, or additions on recon- 
struction—indeed, on the contrary, for many years large sums 
of betterment to railway assets were contributed out of 
revenue ; (2) It is not surprising that on a conservative valua- 
tion the cost of replacement in present condition, at pre-war 
prices, of L.M.S.R. property would be £750 millions or some 
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60 per cent. more than the £460 millions of capital expendit 

in the books ; (3) We make annual provisions out of reve1 
for complete renewal of the important assets which requ 
periodical renewal. Last year these assets, for which spec 
provision is made, represented £210 millions in constructi 
cost, and since amalgamation we have actually spent {| 
millions on such assets, so you can see what a large part 

our renewable assets is modern and directly designed for 

job; (4) When an asset ceases to be required altogeth: 
we write it out of capital by a charge that comes, less 1 
amount realised by the sale, directly or indirectly out 

revenue—we do not regard it as set off or balanced by t! 
enhanced value of other assets that are more intensively us: 
Since amalgamation we have written off no less than 
millions for such assets, and in fact we have a continu 
cleaning up process, more severe and conservative than 
customary in business generally; (5) We have purpos: 
kept in being assets whose commercial value has been sapyx 
by public action, but whose strategic value for the nati 
may be very high. 

From time to time during the past 12 years I drew tl 
attention of the Government to the fact that certain railway 
in the north of Scotland were being “ carried’ by the res 
of the system, for the considerable expenditure of publi 
money on roads in that area—of course without the publi 
enquiry for justification that is customary for other expe 
diture—had quite altered their economic position. I leay 
you to put a value on those lines in wartime. An increas 
of nearly 40 per cent. in the use of the lines is the presen 
measure of it. But there are obviously people who want ji 
both ways, and in neither case, peace or war, would the 
wish to give the railway capital a fair due. They are th 
people who, knowing that in recent years despite difficul 
times when the returns to you on the capital you have i: 
vested in the company were unduly low, now suggest that th: 
fuller use of this capital should be given freely by you. They 
say that as shareholders you have done nothing, and appa 
rently think that the limitation of your returns by the Act 
of 1921, a limitation more severe than in any other industry 
should be restricted further even than the Government hav 
now done. We are further told that your capital investment 
in our accounts should vary with Stock Exchange prices 
But since when do we find companies writing their capital 
up and down on their fluctuations of profits, or reconstructing 
the capital account when there is no accumulated debit to 
revenue account ? We do not even find that the nominal! 
amount of a Government security such as Consols is written 
up and down as prices vary, and in the last 12 months the pric 
increased by 12 per cent., although merely a recovery in part 
to 1938 prices. Reductions m Stock Exchange quotations 
are seemingly regarded by propagandists as permanent losses 
of capital and increases as bonuses, but they leave unaffected 
the great mass of permanent holdings. It is my view that, 
given reasonable treatment, the Square Deal treatment, with- 
out assistance or favours of any sort, railway capital is full 
value for the figures in the accounts. 


Square Deal Campaign 

At last year’s meeting I briefly reviewed the steps which 
led up to the Square Deal campaign—the proposals which 
had been made to the Government for a drastic revision of 
the law governing the over-charging powers for the conveyance 
of all classes of merchandise traffic. The object, as you 
know, was to secure more complete equality with our competi- 
tors, principally road hauliers and coastwise shipping, in 
charging powers, conditions for carriage of goods and economic 
freedom, and you will remember that the Minister had referred 
the proposals to the Transport Advisory Council, of which 
[ was a member. He stated that he inclined to the view that 
in existing circumstances there was a prima facie case for 
some material relaxation of the existing statutory regulations 
provided that due regard was paid to the ultimate objective 
of the co-ordination. Now, you are aware of the numerous 
separate discussions which followed between representatives 
of the railways and other forms of transport, as well as with 
various interests representing all classes of traders, and that 
by “ give and take’’ methods after strenuous efforts, and 
many a deadlock, it was found possible for joint memoranda 
to be submitted to the council by the railways and representa- 
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ves of all other interests concerned, with the single exception 
f the coal mining industry. 

The Inquiry occupied a strenuous period of approximately 
yur months, and early in April, 1939, the council submitted 
s report to the Minister of Transport. The report proposed 
he repeal of existing provisions relating to classification of 
1erchandise and the fixation of standard charges, the provi- 
ions relating to exceptional rates and agreed charges, the 
xisting provisions relating to undue preference and the 
lisintegration of charges. Instead of the tribunal having 
he statutory duty to increase charges if possible to produce 

standard revenue, the railways were to have the power to 

ix reasonable charges, the trader then having a right of 
ippeal against them on the question of reasonableness. 

Certain machinery was to be set up for the protection of 
ndustry and the tribunal was not to call in question the 
ropriety of any improvement in remuneration or in condi- 
tions of employment which have been arranged either by 
nutual agreement or awarded by the Railway Staff National 
fribunal. 

Approval was given by the council to the machinery which 
the railways and road haulage representatives agreed to set 
up for consultation on matters of common interest. Legisla- 
tion was recommended to enforce observance of agreements 
arrived at between rail and adequately-representative road 
bodies, provision being made for consultation with traders 
iffected before such agreements were finally settled. Canals, 
coastwise shipping and docks were dealt with on appropriate 
lines. Finally, the council proposed that legislation passed 
as a result of their report should be effective for a period not 
exceeding five years. 

Thus far the Square Deal campaign had proceeded satis- 
factorily, and we were hopeful that early legislation would 
be introduced by the Government to give effect to the recom- 
mendations, and that indeed was the Government's intention, 
but the Session, as you know, was crowded with special 
legislation and foreign affairs so that before this stage could 
be reached the war came, bringing with it the need for the 
undivided attention of the Government, the railways and the 
whole country to its successful prosecution. Beyond that, 
as to the future of railway powers, I cannot take you at this 
meeting, but the Square Deal report is there, and the dis- 
cussions which led up to it and have been carried on since with 
representatives of other forms of transport should have a 
I do not regard the effort put into the Square 


lasting effect. 
it has gone into 


Deal movement as wasted by any means 
cold storage, but the work done in hammering out the begin- 
nings of new methods cannot be thrown away. We shall 
take care that it is not. 

A.R.P. 

Air-raid protection for a railway, with workers of every 
kind, presents problems of the widest complexity. The plans 
carefully made many months before the war broke out, which 
I mentioned a year ago, were being steadily accomplished, and 
our difficulties were generally rooted in the problem of obtain- 
ing material. We had a magnificent basis on the personnel 
side in our advanced ambulance and other organisations, 
and the task of educational work went forward smoothly, 
so that we had 40,000 trained workers at the outbreak of war. 
You will not be surprised that we have used 5,000,000 sand- 
bags, 100,000 torch batteries, over 100,000 respirators, and 
all the other figures are of like magnitude. The emergency 
control offices are fortress-like, bomb-proof erections in which 
the control staff responsible for directing train operation, with 
emergency lighting and communications, can continue to 
work during air raids. Consider the time and labour that has 
been put into this vast enterprise of special protection. I 
marvel that we were able to do so much of this in our stride, 
so to speak, while improving our operation and holding down 
our expenses. 

One or two other matters I said last year I would deal 
with, such as creosoting practice, the success of the Corona- 
tion Scot and the transport school, but as they are now out 
of normal action through the war, and my speech is already 
long, I do not propose to develop them. The question of 
special reduced fares for the annual meeting was also raised. 
This has since been considered by the Clearing House Com- 
mittee of the railway companies, and they were unable to 
make a recommendation for it. If this matter is further 
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pressed now, I can only promise to raise it again with them, 
and also with the Government through the Railway Executive 
Committee. . 

I must say a word on staff matters. I referred last year 
to claims which had been submitted to the Railway Staff 
National Tribunal by the three railway trade unions seeking 
improvements in rates of pay and conditions of service, 
involving upwards of 6} million pounds per annum, on which 
the decision of the tribunal was awaited. The decision camé 
two days later, and was unfavourable to the unions’ claims, 
as was also a decision of the Industrial Court subsequently on 
behalf of the railway shop staff. : 


Concessions to Labour 

In the light of the improved trend in traffic receipts, in the 
second quarter, certain concessions were granted by the 
companies in July last, but as the result of a hearing by the 
tribunal on renewed claims by the trade unions, further 
improvements were awarded, including an increase in the 
minimum rate of pay of adult staff to 50s. in London, 48s. in 
industrial areas, and 47s. per week in rural areas. 

In November last applications for general increases based 
upon the war conditions were submitted, and ultimately the 
Railway Executive Committee, after conferring with the 
Minister of Transport, effected a settlement which provided 
for increases of 4s. per week to adult conciliation grades and 
£10 per annum to the salaried grades at salaries not exceeding 
{350 per annum, with appropriate increases to women and 
juniors. 

There are at the present time 9,493 members of the com- 
pany’s staff serving with the Forces. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have already praised most warmly 
the work of our officers and staff in the economical operation 
of the line up to August. It is difficult to find words adequate 
to express appreciation and my admiration for the qualities 
of resourcefulness and initiative which they have shown since 
the outbreak of war. The magnitude and the novelty of 
many of their tasks, the extraordinary conditions in which 
their work has been performed, have accentuated the difficul- 
ties beyond description. A marshalling yard in the blackout 
in October had to be seen to be believed. It is an epic story 
of endurance and resource at a hundred points all over the 
system. Then, just as conditions were becoming a little 
stabilised and the novel had become in turn the customary, 
we ran into the worst spell of prolonged severe weather in 
history—hundreds of trains snow-bound, brakes freezing to 
wheels, water columns and troughs frozen solid, and thousands 
of drivers, guards and staff on the sick list. Our Chief 
Operating Manager, Mr. Royle, and all his operating staff, 
must surely have had a record job in British railway history. 
In only one of the first eight weeks of 1940 covering this 
period was our movement of traffic measured by loaded 
wagon miles less than in 1939, and in that one catastrophic 
week we were down by 45 per cent. But for the whole eight 
weeks of exceptional conditions we did 6 per cent. more 
work, running 11} millions more loaded wagon miles. Our 
thanks are due in special measure to all ranks of our staff, 
and I am not forgetting, too, the evacuated clerical staffs 
putting up with makeshifts and improvisations until their 
conditions could be made as comfortable as possible, and 
suffering sometimes dislocations in family life and habits, 
with cheerfulness, and giving long hours without complaint. 
It is an eloquent individual expression of the universal 
sentiment towards the war and its objectives. 

It is in this spirit that we carry on, for you and for the 
nation, into an unpredictable future, and I can only express 
the hope that when we next meet the tasks before us will 
once more be those of peace and national reconstruction. 

I now move that the report and the statement of accounts 
be adopted, and I will ask a director to second the resolution. 

Sir Alan Anderson seconded the resolution. 


Remarks of Shareholders 
Sir Charles Stuart-Williams made an appreciative refer- 
ence to the work done by the board, and by the Chairman in 
particular, in regard to assisting the Government. Some 
little while ago he had expressed the opinion that the terms 
of the settlement ought to be not only just but generous. 
He used that epithet advisedly having regard to the excel- 
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lent condition of this undertaking at the time of the out- 
break of war. That excellent condition was not attained 
without great work and great sacrifice, largely at the cost 
of the junior stockholders, and they felt that whatever settle- 
ment should be arrived at should contain some acknowledge- 
ment of that essential fact. The settlement, as they knew it, 
was, he thought, just, but not particularly generous. He 
thought that the position of the General Managers was an 
extraordinarily difficult one. Instead of their being directly 
under the orders of the board, they appeared to be liable to 
have their orders both from the board and also from the 
Minister of Transport. With regard to A.R.P. he under- 
stood that there was a liability of something like £3,000,000. 
He had no knowledge of whether that liability was going to 
be spread over a term of years or in what way it would be 
dealt with. The outstanding capital accounts had increased 
by over 3 millions, and the miscellaneous accounts by 1} 
miilions. He hoped that these large outstanding sums wer 
not seriously affecting the revenue account. As to the Square 
Deal, he suggested that the position should never go back 
to what it was before the war. 

Mr. John Wilson said that the British public had got the 
idea that the Government was subsidising railways for the 
first time, and that idea ought to be stopped right now and 
for all. The Government had fixed a standard revenue of 
434 millions, and every £1 above that was fifty-fifty. That 
meant reducing the stockholders’ share of every £1 to 10s.; 
the Excess Profits Duty reduced that 10s. to 2s. 6d., subject 
to tax, and there was nothing left. 

Regarding nationalisation, he contended that if the 
Government was prepared to hand over scrip to the value 
of 3 per cent. on the actual money the stockholders had 
invested in the companies and not on the amount of stock, 
they would be taking over the railways cheaper than they 
could ever build them. It was not the fault of the stock- 
holders that the railways had become a Stock Exchange 
gamble and a speculation. He wished particularly to thank 
their director, Sir Ralph Glyn, for his support of the stock- 
holders in the debate in the House of Commons when he 
said that there would not have been any railways if it had 
not been for private investors. 

As the amount of the directors’ fees was not stated in the 
accounts, it would be put to the meeting to decide and he 
was going to move that they be reduced to £600 a year. He 
also suggested the directors should be elected individually 
and not en bloc. He had lodged with the secretary of the 
company what he estimated was in the region of £1,000,000 
of proxies to support the meeting, on any sensible resolution 
put forward that was in the interest of the ordinary stock- 
holder. 

Mr. W. J. Stevens rose on a point of order. The Chair 
man, he said, had told them in an admirable speech that 
this was the greatest crisis in Britain’s history, and we were 
fighting for our lives. The stockholders, however, were frit- 
tering away everybody's time in personalities and trivialities 
that ought to be beneath them. Was it to be allowed to go 
cut to the world, to Germany, that this company, which he 
believed was the greatest railway in the world, did not know 
how to conduct its affairs with dignity? 

The Chairman said he was not sure whether he could take 
it as a point of order, but he could certainly take the sense 
of the meeting. He had hoped, having regard to the crisis 
through which we were passing, that the discussion would 
have been on a high plane dealing with the actual facts of 
the case, and the problems with which he had dealt in his 
speech. If the meeting chose to deal with twopenny- 
halfpenny matters that would be unimportant even in time 
of peace, he could not help it, but he did hope that they 
would realise, as Mr. Stevens had said, the seriousness of 
the occasion, and the desire that a great company like theirs 
should have in its annual meeting the appropriate dignity 
and a sense of balance and of values. : 

Mr. G. A. Schierwater said there was one point which did 
not appear quite clear either from the Chairman’s speech 
or from the White Paper, and that was whether the Govern- 
ment had arranged to pay the £40 millions compensation for 
the duration of the war. Alternatively, should the railways 
get badly damaged and become an uneconomic proposition, 
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could the Government, under Clause 11, hand the railway ba: 
to the directors, or could they reduce the compensation. 

Mr. Cragg, in connection with subscriptions to other und: 
takings to Account No. 4 and the revenue therefrom 
Account No. 8, asked whether £114 millions was the amou 
of subscriptions to other undertakings, and the yield as shov 
in Account No. 8 only half a million. The speaker also ask 
why 12 out of 19 accounts had been omitted. 

Mr. Lord asked if the Chairman could give an answer .« 
the topical subject of saving versus spending. 

Mr. Mason said that at one station there were no tick 
collectors. He also criticised the number of directorates he 
by members of the board. He suggested that as vacanci 
occurred, instead of filling up the directorship an assista1 
general manager should be appointed so that practically t! 
whole of the railways could be examined every week. 

Mr. J. E. Allen said that the terms of settlement were n 
generous to the stockholder. Net revenues had been low: 
than they were in 1913 and 1914, because of road competitio1 
but road competition had faded out at the outbreak of wa 
because road vehicles depended upon imported fuel an 
therefore, they could not do anything like the same nation: 
service as the railway companies. He hoped that would b 
recognised after the war even by the Ministry of Transport 

Mr. W. G. Grant suggested that the companies should b 
allowed to utilise. certain stations as bus depots to serv 
other non-paying passenger stations for bus services run ii 
conjunction with main line trains. 

Mr. Leslie Boyce, M.P., said he had been chairman of thx 
Railway Group in the House of Commons during the past few 
vears, and since the war he had been on a committee set uj 
by the Minister of Transport to advise him in respect 0! 
negotiations to do with the compensation to be paid in respect 
of the requisition of privately-owned wagons. It might be 
thought comparatively simple to decide the compensatio1 
pavable on an eight or ten-ton wagon by the Government 
during the war. That has been going on for some months 
and it has not yet been settled. Settling the whole questio1 
for the railways, involving thousands of times more considera 
tions and complexities, was the most brilliant and able piec 
of negotiation that had ever been done in this country. 

He thought that there were thousands of stockholders 
of this and of the other railway companies who were getting 
sick and tired of those gentlemen who came to bait the direc- 
tors every year. They had got to pulltogether. As for saying 
that directors should become executive officers, was there 
a man with any knowledge of business at all who did not 
realise the difference between directing orestatesmanship in 
business and executive management ? Was there anybody 
in the hall who did not realise that they were stockholders in 
a company that was the greatest in the whole world? It 
was not only the greatest railway in this country but the greatest 
hotel owners in the whole of Europe. It was also one of the 
greatest shipowners in this country. If they were going to 
combine all those functions efficiently, they must have a 
board of a little larger dimensions than a board that was 
managing some little tin-pot company up the Euston Road. 
They wanted the greatest men in this country on the 
board. : 

Mrs. Gladys Kirkley said that the railway was the greatest 
means of transport in the country and had enormous assets. 
Why was the ordinary shareholder getting so little interest 
that it would not pay one shilling in the electric meter ? 

Mr. G. F. Parkes asked what was to happen to the Corona- 
tion Scot train? He suggested it would be patriotic to 
transfer it to Canada from the United States, so that the 
money would remain in the Empire. 

Mr. Barnabas Russell joined the issue with Mr. Boyce, and 
said that only two years ago their stocks had stood at 50 percent. 
more than they did today. There were the Chairman’s remarks 
about his joining the Government as Economic Adviser. 
There had been considerable discussion in the House of 
Commons on this subject, and the Leader of the Liberal 
Opposition, Sir Archibald Sinclair, had said that when a man 
attempted this burden on the top of his duties to the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway, one of them had to suffer. 
The Chairman not only presided over the railway, but he was 
also a director of the Bank of England, and President of the 
Abbey Road Building Society. 
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Was it true, he asked, that the Chairman drew very large 
ees for his position, which were not shown in the accounts of 
he company ? Was he foregoing any of these fees now that 
1e was doing less work for the L.M.S.R. ? 

Was it necessary to spend a vast sum in advertising the 
ecord of the meeting in the press. He was told that it 
imounted to nearly £20,000. 


Chairman’s Reply 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen, we have had an 
nteresting discussion, and I will cover the ground without 
keeping you longer than I can help, I will start with the 
remarks made by Sir Charles Stuart-Williams. He raised, 
first of all, the difficult position of the general managers and 
thers in reconciling their position on the Railway Executive 
Committee and their loyalty to the company. There may be 
occasions when some such difficulties arise, but I can assure you 
that they will be helped out of it by the board, and the board 
will stand for the rights of the company within the powers 
that they have. You must remember that in the last resort 
the emergency powers of the Government are very complete, 
and there is practically no function that they cannot absorb if 
they want to doso. Therefore, apart from recommending to 
them what we regard as the interests of the railway and the 
country, that is the limit to which we can oppose any definite 
statement of view that they may have. 

On the subject of air-raid precautions expenditure, that is 
divisible into at least three and probably four or more parts, 
but a part of it is covered and spread over a period as railway 
expenditure, a part of it may be permanent addition to capital, 
but the destiny of a very considerable section of it under the 
arrangement depends on the amount of profits made by the 
railway pool. When they get beyond a certain point a certain 
burden falls upon the railway. If the profits do not reach 
that point, then as regards that section the incidence is entirely 
on the Government. I cannot give a more complete answer 
than that, because at present the figures are divisible into 
different sections, and we do not know the ultimate fate of 
them. The amounts to be spread on revenue account will 
certainly not be crippling. 

On the subject of the position of the balance sheet, the 
increased amounts due to the company are a direct result of 
the growth of business, and I can assure Sir Charles Stuart- 
Williams that our bad debts are absolutely trivial. The 
figures on both sides of the account represent the extension 
of our activities, and possibly, to a certain extent, they are 
created by the conditions caused by the war, but there is 
nothing in it that is not from that point of view perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Wilson raised a number of points. He spoke of the 
position of Government control. I think that he and I see 
eye-to-eye on the subject of Excess Profits Duty. The ques- 
tion of whether we should reject these terms I am afraid is 
rather out of our hands, because it is impossible for us to 
return the scheme to the Minister. It has been agreed to 
between the railway companies and the Government. The 
directors acted within their Statutory powers and they take 
the responsibility. There was no other course open. It 
would have been quite impossible in the middle of delicate 
negotiations to have had references to 3,000 or 4,000 share- 
holders. That is what the board are for, to carry through 
for you what they regard as the best of terms in the circum- 
stances that are available. 

I do not think that it would be right for me to talk about 
the terms of some supposed nationalisation and, therefore, 
I will not embark upon that. What has been said with regard 
to the voting by Members of Parliament was a rather new 
theory to me. I do not think that it is really a matter for us 
to discuss here what it is in order for them to do in the House 
of Commons. Ican remember the days before the amalgama- 
tion when there were about 192 railway directors in the House 
of Commons. The railway interests were very effectively 
represented in the division lobby, but those days are past. 

References have been made to the directors’ fees. They 
were passed in accordance with the law by the shareholders. 
The amount of the vote that stands on the books is £35,000, but 
I told you, I forget how many years ago, that we were volun- 
tarily reducing that to some £25,000 and we had also con- 
tributed a good part of the surplus back into the company’s 
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funds. With regard to the way in which they are shown in 
the accounts, the accounts are drawn strictly in accordance 
with the law, and you know the facts. I have given them to 
you from time to time. We cannof alter the way in which 
the accounts are presented. The directors certainly have no 
desire by any method that they adopt in dealing with proxies 
—a matter that was very thoroughly gone into recently in 
the Courts—to oppress any poor shareholder, but we do not 
want to give a lot of unnecessary work and cause unnecessary 
expense to the shareholders as a whole by the issue of proxies 
to a great number of people that are largely unused. We are 
always willing to take the name of anybody who wants to be 
regularly on our books for proxies and nobody is excluded. 
Our one desire is to do what the law requires for the proper 
conduct of this meeting and to be sure that we have the 
requisite powers. 

With regard to directors having other interests, which I 
think was referred to by another gentleman, the answer is 
that this is a vast corporation and, if you are going to have 
it directed with wide knowledge, you want gentlemen with wide 
experience and knowledge elsewhere. When these porten- 
tous figures of the number of directorships are examined, I 
find that they very soon shrink, because many of the com- 
panies in which they are directors are an integral part of one 
business. The joint stock method divides up companies 
for various purposes and areas which are really subsidiary 
companies of one large one. I myself have several direc- 
torates, which are subsidiaries of the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway Company. That is a part of my daily 
work and the mere fact that it happens to be recorded as a 
separate company is of no more significance than it would 
be if it were a branch or if it had not got the word “ limited ’’ 
after it. There is a lot of nonsense talked about the width 
of the range, but it is essential that we should have on our 
board men with very wide interests and very wide respon- 
sibilities. I can assure you that they give full time and atten- 
tion and that you do derive immense value from their wide 
experience. 

Mr. Charles Shierwater asked a question about the duration 
of the scheme. The White Paper says that the scheme is for 
the term of control. Nobody knows what the term of control 
will be. I do not suppose that it can be identical with the 
term of the war, but nobody can tell until the circumstances 
arise how long it will be that the Government will wish to 
control, but you will observe that if something quite unfore- 
seen arises which was not contemplated in the original 
discussions and negotiations, it is possible to have the scheme 
looked at from that point of view. 

Reference was made to Account No. 4 and Account No. 8, 
one being a revenue account and the other a capital account. 
They are not actually co-terminous, and therefore you cannot 
relate the yield in the one to the capital in the other. As 
a matter of fact the yield in the one represents about a 10 per 
cent. return on the capital engaged in the things represented. 
Reference was also made to certain accounts being omitted. 
The question of the saving of time and expense in wartime 
has been gone into most carefully with the Government, and 
the omission of those accounts is the wish of the Government. 

Mr. Lord asked whether we could have a more authoritative 
statement about the duty of the public over saving versus 
spending. It is very difficult for me in this position to give 
an answer, but I think that my answer would be: For 
Heaven’s sake do not spend more than the Government say 
or think you ought to spend, but when you do spend, spend 
in the London Midland & Scottish Railway Company’s 
premises. 

Mr. Mason knew of a case where tickets were not properly 
collected. If he will kindly give us details about that place 
[ will get the operating department to look into it. I have 
already referred to the subject of directors. I would say, 
however, that it is not generally known that we have a Statu- 
tory limit, minimum and maximum, for our number of 
directors, so that if you really want to do anything urgent 
about that, you must go to Parliament and get-the Act altered. 

Mr. Allen was dealing with road competition, and I fancy 
from my knowledge of his views that I agree with him. 

Mr. Leslie Boyce is in a position to know the kind of 
difficulty that comes about when you are dealing with 
Government legislation and Government departments over 
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a period of two years, when you are trying to reconcile 
the interests and get harmony between four railways and the 
London Passenger Transport Board, and when you are trying 
to see that you are sure that you have done justice between 


the interests of your various classes of stockholders. All 
those are very intricate problems, and there is no precedent 
for them Therefore, he was quite correct in saying that 


they were very strenuous negotiations. I do not think that 
they are over-generous and I do not think we should press 
for them to be over-generous, but at least I have resented 
as fully as I can in my speech many of the public and press 
statements which have been made which would make people 
regard shareholders as robbers of the public purse. 

\ lady at the back referred to the fact that she had received 
so little interest and she made some reference to the slot 
meter [ think that the dividends and interest last year 
would provide 286 million shillings—quite a lot of gas. ; 

here was a _ reference to the storage of the Coronation 
Scot train in America. The kindly feeling of our friends the 
\merican railways is so great that our friend need not worry 
himself as regards the expense to this company 

Mr. Barnabas Russell mentioned quite a number of points. 
He said that if | was Economic Adviser to the Government and 
Director of the Bank of England I could give very little time 
to the London Midland & Scottish Railway Company. I can 
assure you that I am giving a lot of time to the railway and 
if any of you like to come up afterwards I will show you my 


diary and tell you generally how I do spend my time. All 
that | am trying to do is to distribute my strength and 
experience as best I can in the interests of the country. I 


cannot do more than that and if some of you do not like the 
actual distribution and you tell me I will see what I can do. 
lhe advertising of the meeting has been halved, much to 
the annoyance of some of my press friends, in the last ten 
years but there is a considerable demand for it in that form. 
I think the amount that we spend having regard to the com- 
parative expenditure of companies with one hundredth of our 
capital is very modest indeed and I do not think that we can 
really go much further in that direction. The expenditure 
is absolutely negligible in relation to our funds and profits. 

I have nothing more to say on the subject of pensions. | 
make the usual reply in respect of salaries that it is not in the 
interests of the business that the salaries of the executive shall 
be publicly talked about. They are settled by the board 
with the appropriate officers and that is that. 

I do not think that there are any other questions to be dealt 
with. So far the proceedings have, I think, been worthy of 
the occasion on which we meet and the importance of the 
company and I hope that for the remainder they will be. 
The motion having been proposed and seconded, T will put 
it to the meeting 

Mr. John Wilson I object with regard to the directors’ 
fees Chere is a Statutory duty. The directors’ fees must 
be fixed by this meeting or they must be passed anyhow. 

Che Chairman: I thought that I had explained that any 
question of the directors’ fees must be raised by special 
notice. I will put the resolution to the meeting. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

The Chairman: The next resolution that I have to move 
is that the final dividends for the year ending December 31 
last be hereby declared less income tax as follows: 2 per 
cent. upon the 4 per cent. guaranteed stock, 2 per cent. 
upon the 4 per cent. preference stock, £2 10s. per cent. 
on the 5 per cent. redeemable preference stock, 1955, and 
dividends for the year of 4 per cent. upon the 4 per cent. 
preference stock, 1923, and £1 10s. upon the ordinary stock. 
I will ask Sir Alan Anderson to second that. 

Sir Alan Anderson: I beg to second the motion. 

The Chairman put the motion to the meeting and it was 
carried 

The Chairman: Those dividends are declared and passed 
I will ask Sir Alan Anderson to propose the next resolution 
relating to the directors. 

Sir Alan Anderson: I have to propose that Samuel Richard 
Beale. Esq., Sir Thomas Aubrey Lawles Brocklebank, Sir 
Francis L’Estrange Joseph, The Rt. Hon. The Earl Peel, 
Albert Evans Pullar, Esq., The Rt. Hon. Lord Stamp of 
Shortlands, and The Rt. Hon. Lord Wigram be and they 
are hereby re-elected directors of the company. 
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Mr. John Wilson: I move that they be put up singly a: 
individually. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence: I beg to secor 
the motion that has been proposed by Sir Alan Anderson. 

Sir Alan Anderson: The Chairman suggests that I shor 
ask the shareholders whether it is their desire to have a 
particular name picked out and put separately? (Cries 
‘‘ No.’’) I will put the resolution to the meeting. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. John Wilson: A _ poll is demanded on the prox 
ilready lodged. A _ poll is demanded with regard to th 
hundreds of stockholders who have sent me proxies. Unk 
the names are put singly and individually a poll is demand 

Mr. Leslie Boyce, M.P.: On a point of order; I am 1 
familiar for the moment with that passage in the Act und 
which we are acting this morning. Is it in order for o 
single shareholder in wartime to demand a_ poll? 

Mr. John Wilson: It is under the Companies Clauses A: 
if Mr. Boyce does not know it. 

The Chairman: If a poll is demanded and the matter 
pressed, it may be proper to have the individual names pi 
if that is the condition. 

Mr. John Wilson: I agree. 

The Chairman: I am going to make an appeal to Mi 
Wilson. These are very difficult times, and our officers a1 
working under great strain. We are doing our best to say 
time and expense. Mr. Wilson knows perfectly well wh 
would be the result of the poll. We hold proxies for £2 
millions of stock. I am not sure how many votes Mr. Wilso: 
has, but the number is relatively small. This action of h 
can serve no particular purpose, except to delay the co 
clusion of our proceedings, and to have a postponed meeting 
I do suggest that while he was quite within his rights n 
doubt as an individual shareholder, if he is asked not t 
exercise them, and if he agrees, it would be » much mor 
patriotic act. It is my duty in public affairs now to mak 
this appeal, and if he does not wish to respond to it th 
meeting will understand the position. I think that he will 
see that his action will serve no useful purpose, having 
regard to the votes that we hold, and that it is not in th 
company’s interests, or in your interests as shareholders 
that he should persist in the demand for a poll. 

Mr. John Wilson: Mr. Chairman, with regard to yout 
request that I forgo this demand for a poll, I am lawfully 
entitled to demand a poll if all the meeting say “‘ no,’’ but 
as there is a war on at the present time, I will agree t 
withdraw, providing that you will agree to consider thé 
preservation of equal rights and privileges for the smaller 
stockholders to vote by proxy at the annual general meeting 

The Chairman: Mr. Wilson, I felt sure that you would 
respond to my appeal. The condition that you make is 
nothing whatever to do with the motion. I could not pos 
sibly refuse to consider the interests of all the shareholders. 
I will go carefully into what you regard as the interests of 
the poorer shareholders in relation to the expense involved 
for all the shareholders. I will talk to the British Railway 
Stockholders’ Union and to yourself, and do my very best to 
meet your point of view. 

Mr. John Wilson: If that is the agreement, I shall meet 
you on this particular point to discuss it. 

The Chairman: With other shareholders, yes; I will agree 
to that. 

Mr. John Wilson: As the Chairman has agreed to con- 
sider and discuss the interests of the smaller stockholders, I 
will withdraw my demand for a poll. 

Sir Alan Anderson put the resolution to the meeting and it 
was carried. 

Mr. W. J. Stevens moved that Sir Nicholas Edwin 
Waterhouse be re-elected an auditor of the accounts of the 
company, Mr. Ashley Brown seconded, and the resolution 
was carried. 

Mr. W. J. Stevens proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, directors, the officers, and the entire staff of the 
company. Mr. Leslie Boyce seconded and the resolution was 
carried unanimously by acclamation. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. I am 
quite sure that the vote will hearten the staff in the middle 
of their arduous duties, and we are very grateful to you for 
having passed it. 
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Improvement in traffics—Stockholders’ sacrifices—-Higher labour costs—Negotia- 


tions with Government 


agreement Settlement 

Che seventeenth ordinary general meeting of the London & 
North Eastern Railway Company was held at the Wharn- 
liffe Rooms, Hotel Great Central, London, N.W.1, on 
larch 15, Sir Ronald W. Matthews, Chairman of the com 
iny, presiding. 

[he Secretary (Mr. P. 
onvening the meeting, the Chairman said: My 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is with very great regret that | 
lave to report to you the retirement from the board at the 
nd of 1939 of our esteemed colleague, Mr. Walter Burgh 
Gair. Mr. Gair jointed the board of the Great Central Rail 
vay in 1906, and for the last four years prior to amalgama 
tion occupied the position of Deputy Chairman. To his old 
ompany and to the London & North Eastern Railway his 
ervices have been invaluable. 

In Mr. Gair’s place, as the report shows, we have been 
fortunate in securing Mr. Harold Mitchell, Member of Par- 
liaament for the Brentford & Chiswick Division, who has 
icquired at a comparatively early age a wide industrial and 
parliamentary experience which will be of the greatest value 
to the company. 

I referred last year to the appointment of Mr. C. H. 
Newton to succeed Sir Ralph Wedgwood as Chief General 
Manager. I take this opportunity of saying that, in circum 
stances of unparalleled difficulty, Mr. Newton has in every 
way justified the confidence with which your directors made 


J. Dowsett), having read the notice 
Lords, 


the appointment. 

In addressing you last year I closed my remarks on a note 
of restrained optimism which, had it not been for the tragic 
events of last autumn, I feel would have been fully justified. 
Within a week or two of our meeting the tide had definitely 
turned, and by the end of June recovery was already sub 
stantial, and this without any of the benefits we were entitled 
to expect from the legislation promised as a result of the 
report of the Transport Advisory Council. It is difficult to 
apportion this improvement between the expansion of 
general trade which was undoubtedly taking place and the 
already rapidly increasing demands of the Defence Services. 
But there were at that time definite indications that general 
trade was likely to continue on the up grade. 

In July and August the curve of improvement became 
steeper, but in these two months there could be no doubt as 
to the causes—the increasing tension in Europe and _ the 
rapid acceleration of the tempo of munitions production. 


Lines under State Control 

Then at the beginning of September came the outbreak of 
war and the passing of the railways to Government control. 
There are many of us in this room today who took an active 
part in the war which we understood, or at least hoped, 
was to end war. The horrors of that last titanic struggle are 
still so fresh in our memories, the recollections of those high 
hopes with which we learnt of the signing of the armistice 
on that grey November day in 1918, are so unblurred that it 
seems incredible that we should find ourselves once more 
embattled against those selfsame forces of evil that we 
thought had been shattered for all time. Once again, with 
our gallant French allies, we are aligned against that mon- 
strous Teutonic mentality, with its insatiable lust for power, 
and utter disregard of the rights of others, whether they be 
nations or individuals. It seems to me that our war aims 
could not be summed up more succinctly than in the single 
phrase “‘ to civilise the Germans,’’ for until that task is 
accomplished, there can be no peace in Europe, or indeed 
in the world. And in the accomplishment of that task—and 
it is not completed, remember, with the victory in the field, 
which sooner or later must inevitably be ours—every one 
of us, irrespective of age, sex or physical condition, has some 
definite contribution to make. 


Companies’ proposals 


not unduly generous 


Ministerial insistence—Terms of 
Broadened basis of earnings 


It is no idle boast to state that railway stockholders have 
made substantial contributions already. They have passed 
through many lean years, many of them with little or no 
return on their investment. They have been expected, in the 
face of ever-growing competition against which they have 
received no protection whatsoever, to keep their under- 
takings at a high pitch of preparedness to meet national 
needs in times of emergencies. ‘lhe British railway stock 
holder is, I submit, entitled to take the fullest credit for 
the fact that, at considerable sacrifice to himself, his under 
taking has been placed at the service of the State in every 
way fully equipped to perform the tremendous tasks which 
modern warfare imposes ona country’s transport system. 


financial Results 


Although the financial results of the year 1939 showed 
substantial improvement as compared with the disastrous 
vear of 1938, they were still to some extent disappointing. 
the reason for the final results of the year’s working not 
being up to expectation was mainly that in the first three 
months of the year the business remained at the same low 
level as in the latter part of 1938 and at the end of March 
our net revenue was actually about £400,000 below that of 
the corresponding period of the previous year. From April 
onwards, however, traffics improved considerably, and at 
the same time substantial economy was effected in working 
expenditure, with the result that by the end of August the 
loss of net revenue incurred during the first three months 
of the year had been wiped out and there was an improve- 
ment of about £1,600,000. Thus the gain in net revenue 
during the five months April to August inclusive, compared 
with the corresponding period of the previous year, was 
approximately £2,000,000 or an average of £400,000 per 
month. 

The net receipts included in the accounts in respect of the 
period September 1 to the end of the year were, of course, 
based on the pool proportion arising under the terms of the 
financial arrangements with the Government, and were 
slightly in excess of the ‘‘ guaranteed minimum.”’ 

By reason of the Government control of railways as from 
September 1, 1939, no comparable figures of gross receipts in 
respect of the various categories of traffic are available for 
the whole year, and I can therefore only quote figures for 
the eight months to the end of August. In this period the 
receipts from passengers were £95,700 less than the corre- 
sponding period of 1938, a decrease of 1 per cent. The 
passenger journeys originating on the company’s system 
showed a reduction of 3} millions or 2-8 per cent., while the 
passenger train miles run by the company’s engines were 
lower by 2:5 per cent. The average fare per passenger 
journey was Is. 4}d., an increase of }d. or 1-6 per cent., 
showing that the loss of traffic was largely on shorter dis- 
tance journeys. The receipts from parcels, mails, etc., were 
higher by £6,500, equal to 0-2 per cent. The total passenger 
train receipts were £12,015,000, a decrease of £89,100 or 
0-7 per cent. Merchandise traffic during the eight months 
was better by £326,000 or 3 per cent. Coal, coke, and patent 
fuel was up by £639,600 or 7-9 per cent., while livestock 
traffic showed a small decrease of £11,400 or 5-4 per cent. 
The total goods train traffic receipts were £20,000,000, an 
increase of £954,300 or 5 per cent. The total freight train 
miles showed a small decrease equivalent to 0-2 per cent., 
while the tonnage of merchandise and coal originating on 
the company’s system was up by 23? million tons, equal to 
41 per cent. 

As regards ancillary businesses of the company, improve- 
ments were recorded up to the end of August in the net 
receipts of road transport and docks, harbours & wharves, 
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but the net receipts from steamboats, canals, hotels, and 
collection & delivery services were lower. 

The accounts this year are issued in a condensed form 
under the authority of the Minister of Transport. The 
net revenue for the year was £9,271,030 which, with the 
balance brought forward from last year, namely £86,054, 
makes a total of £9,357,084. After providing for all fixed 
charges and the payment in full of the dividends on the 
guaranteed stocks, the 4 per cent. first preference and the 
5 per cent. redeemable preference stock (1955), there remains 
a sum of £579,345, which will permit of a dividend of 
3 per cent. actual on the 4 per cent. second preference stock, 
leaving a balance of £83,279 to be carried forward. 


Increases in Salaries and Wages 


In the report of the directors you will have seen refer- 
ence to the wages negotiations between the companies and 
the trade unions upon claims for improved rates of pay and 
conditions of service. 

The increases in pay arising out of these claims were 
not connected with war conditions, but towards the close 
of the year the railway trade unions submitted claims for 
additional pay in consequence of the abnormal conditions 
brought about by the war. The Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, acting on behalf of the Government, settled the 
claims in respect of salaried and conciliation grades by a flat 
addition of £10 per annum to adult salaried staff and 4s. a 
week to adult conciliation staff, with proportionate 
advances to female and junior staff. This settlement took 
into account advances which had accrued as from January 1, 
1940, under the cost of living sliding scale and provided for 
the suspension of the scale. A similar claim made on behalf 
of the railway shopmen was settled by a flat rate advance of 
5s. a week to adult male staff, again with proportionate 
advances to female and junior staff. 

rhe cost to the London & North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany of the increased rates of pay and improved conditions 
of service granted during 1939 and the further war advances 
operating as from January 1 last is estimated, for a full 
vear, to be £2,358,000. 

[ should say here that while increases of this nature, both 
in regard to wages and materials, are in present circum- 
stances inevitable and outside the control of the manage- 
ment, every effort will be made during the period of control 
to enforce the strictest economy in operation consistent with 
the maintenance of efficiency. 


Government Control of Railways 


It was on September 1 last that the Minister of Transport 
assumed control of the railways of the four main-line com- 
panies and of the London Passenger Transport Board. The 
Order by which this was effected was made by the Minister 
under powers conferred on him by the Defence Regulations, 
1939, and the Order extended to a number of the smaller 
railways as well as to those of the main-line companies and 
the London Passenger Transport Board. There is now, 
therefore, a unified control of the railways of this country 
which is being exercised by a Railway Executive Committee 
appointed by the Minister, the Chairman of which is our 
former General Marager, Sir Ralph L. Wedgwood, the other 
members being the general managers of the main-line com- 
panies and the Vice-Chairman of the London Passenger 
[ransport Board. 

You will doubtless be aware that as a consequence of the 
Minister’s Order assuming control protracted negotiations 
ensued between the railway companies and the Government 
which have now culminated in certain financial arrange- 
ments with regard to the terms upon which the railway 
companies are to be recompensed for the use of their 
undertakings. 

These financial arrangements are set out in general terms 
in the White Paper (Cmd. 6168) issued by the Government 
on February 7, and they take effect as from September 1 
last, the date upon which the control became operative. 
Although the terms of the White Paper are doubtless well 
known to you, I am sure you will expect me to give you 
some account of the history of the negotiations which led 
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up to it and some rather more detailed explanation of th 
terms. 
The Negotiations 

The defence regulations do not provide for the payment 
compensation to the railway companies for the control 
their undertakings by the Minister of Transport and althoug 
a general compensation Act, namely, the Compensatio 
(Defence) Act, 1939, was passed for assessing compensatic 
in respect of the exercise by the Crown of emergency power 
railway undertakings in respect of which control was exer 
cised were exempted from the purview of the Act. Ther 
were, however, preliminary discussions with regard to th 
payment of compensation some time before the Defen 
Regulations came into force, and towards the end of 1937 
the railway companies were asked to outline their pr 
posals with regard to the financial arrangements to be mad: 
if and when an emergency arose and the railways were con 
trolled by the Government. The railway companies in 
formulating their claim based it upon Standard Revenue a 
being the reasonable return which Parliament by the Rail 
ways Act, 1921, recognised that the companies were entitled 
to earn, and in 1938 they submitted their views to thi 
Minister of Transport on that basis. No progress, however 
was made in the negotiations until July, 1939, when th 
Government submitted to the railway companies a proposal 
based on a guarantee of pre-emergency profits plus som 
addition by way of retention by the companies of a shar 
in any increased profits actually earned up to a maximum. 
Any profits over the maximum were to be taken by thr 
Government. 


Alternative Plan 


This proposal of the Government did not commend itsel! 
to the companies, since they considered it wrong in principl 
that the compensation should, on the one hand, depend o1 
net earnings, while, on the other hand, the control of 
expenditure was to be taken out of their hands. The com 
panies, therefore, submitted to the Government an alterna 
tive proposal based on a guarantee of their average net 
revenues for an agreed pre-emergency period, with an 
addition which would reflect in each year any increase in 
gross receipts not arising from higher charges. In the courss 
of further negotiations it appeared that the pre-emergency 
profits which the Government had in mind were the average 
net revenues of the companies for the years 1936 to 1938 
inclusive, although the companies pointed out that the year 
1938 was universally recognised as an abnormally bad year 
for the railway companies. 

In November last the Minister of Transport intimated 
that the alternative proposal of the companies could not be 
accepted, basing the objection of the Government on the 
ground that under that proposal the railway companies 
would have no financial interest in the management of their 
undertakings and no incentive to keep down expenditure 
It was also intimated that the Government would not agree 
to the exclusion of the year 1938 from the years on which 
the guarantee of the average net revenues was to be based 
At the same time the Minister submitted in greater detail the 
terms of compensation proposed by the Government, which 
contained a new stipulation that the companies would have 
to pool their financial interests with those of the London 
Passenger Transport Board. Strong objection was raised 
by the companies to the inclusion of the transport board in 
the pool as, in view of the very heavy decline in London 
suburban passenger traffic this would result in the transport 
board being a burden on the pool and thus in the main-line 
companies subsidising the losses of the transport board out 
of the freight receipts of the companies. 

On January 16 the Minister reiterated the Government’s 
view that it was an essential condition of any settlement 
that the transport board should be included in the general 
pool and he also introduced a further new term into the 
proposed terms of settlement, namely, that the financial 
transactions involved in the requisitioning by the Govern- 
ent of privately-owned wagons must be brought within the 
ambit of the pool and the control account, thus throwing 
an unknown liability on the companies as neither the terms 
of compensation nor the payments to be made for the wagons 
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1en used had been settled. The Government, how ever, 

ognised that these two last mentioned factors would or 
ight be a burden on the pool and they indicated their 

llingness to modify their original proposals in certain 
portant respects, namely :— 

a) To base the guarantee to the companies on the average 

‘t revenues of the companies for the years 1935 to 1937 
clusive instead of the years 1936 to 1938 inclusive as 

iginally proposed, and 

(b) To raise the datum line at and above which the Govern- 
1ent would begin to participate in the net earnings of the 
ol. 

In making these revised proposals, the Minister emphasised 
hat in the considered view of the Government it was essential 
hat the companies should have :— 

(i) a direct financial interest in the expenses of the working 
f the railways ; 

(ii) some inducement to see that the charges were main- 
ained at an economic level ; 

(iii) a direct concern in the amount secured by way 


evenue 


of net 


Reasonable Basis 

[he companies considered that the revised proposals of the 
Government constituted a reasonable basis for a _ general 
settlement from a financial point of view, although they felt 
ound to record that in their considered view their own pro- 
osals, if adopted, would have avoided the difficulties and 
objections, both practical and political, involved in the 
Government’s scheme and therefore from that point of view 
were preferable. In these circumstances the companies 
igreed to accept the revised terms, but in doing so they re- 
quired an assurance, which the Government have since given, 
that a formula defining the functions of the Railway Executive 
Committee would be settled. It will be appreciated that this 
was important in view of the fact that it is an integral part of 
the arrangement that there should be a community of financial 
interest between the Government and the railway companies 
and therefore it was necessary that the powers of the Executive 
Committee in relation to the companies should be clarified. 

The companies also, in accepting the offer, required an 
assurance that it is not the intention of the Government that 
the financial effects of the requisition. and operation of pri- 
vately-owned wagons should involve the companies in any 
loss and this assurance the Government have given. Each 
of the companies will of course in respect of its income be 
subject to the legislation relating to Excess Profits Tax, but 
I think it unlikely that the basis to be fixed will be such as to 
diminish to any appreciable extent the amount available for 
distribution in dividends. 


Summary of the Financial Arrangements 


Dealing now with the terms of the financial arrangements 
set out in the White Paper I would summarise these as follow : 

As from September 1 last the revenue receipts and expenses 
of the controlled undertakings are to be pooled and the 
resultant net revenue will be apportioned so that each com- 
pany will be paid out of the pool not less than the average of 
its net revenue for the years 1935 to 1937 inclusive and in the 
case of the London Passenger Transport Board the net revenue 
for the year ended June 30, 1939, adjusted as may be necessary 
for interest on capital issued or redeemed subsequent to the 
basic period. These payments, amounting in all to /40 
millions, are guaranteed by H.M. Government. After pay- 
ment of the guaranteed net revenues, any balance in the pool 
up to an amount of £3} millions is to be paid to the controlled 
undertakings in proportion to their respective guaranteed net 
revenues. 

If there is any further balance in the pool, then until the 
sum paid to the controlled undertakings reaches £56 millions 
(this latter sum being the amount which it is estimated is 
requisite to bring the net revenues of the controlled under- 
takings up to their standard revenues) one half of that balance 
is to be paid to the Exchequer and the other half to the con- 
trolled undertakings. No controlled undertaking is, however, 
to receive in excess of its standard revenue, any such excess 
being paid in the agreed proportions to the other controlled 
undertakings who have not reached their standard revenues. 
Standard Revenue means in relation to the transport board 
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the net revenue necessary to enable the board to pay 54 per- 
cent. on its ‘“‘C”’ stock and as regards the main-line com- 
panies their standard revenues under the Railways Act, 1921. 
If, after all the controlled undertakings have been paid their 
standard revenues, any balance still remains in the pool, 
it will be paid to the Exchequer. 

The net revenues to be pooled exclude any net revenue 
derived from investments in road transport and from owner- 
ship of, and investments in, railways in Ireland, but these 
revenues will be taken into account as part of the owning 
company’s revenue in arriving at its Standard Revenue. 

Proportion of Pool 
The company’s proportion of the pool is 23 per cent.: and 


the other percentages are as follow :— 
Per cent. 


London Midland & Scottish Railway Company ia ae 
Great Western Railway Company a a ae 16 
Southern Railway Company. sus ae a 16 
London Passenger Transport Board Ae , 11 


There is an important provision to the effect that rates, 
fares and charges will be adjusted to meet variations in 
working costs and certain other conditions arising from the 
war. Machinery is now being devised to give effect to this 
term of the arrangement which will take the place of the 
machinery under the Railways Act, 1921, by which charges 
are adjusted so as to yield so far as practicable the Standard 
Revenue of each amalgamated company. I have already 
referred to the recent considerable increases in the cost of 
Prices of materials of all kinds have also advanced, 
in some cases substantially, and the question of increasing 
charges is now under urgent consideration. Provision has 
also been made for the standardisation of charges for mainten- 
ance (including renewals) on the basis of the average of the 
charges made in the basic period, adjusted to meet altered 
conditions. 

There are two other important matters which must also be 
mentioned. The first is that the total amount for restoring 
war damage which may be passed through the control account 
is limited to £10 millions in any one year and if the cost 
exceeds this amount it must be borne by the companies and 
the transport board, subject to any general compensation 
which the Government may ultimately agree to pay in respect 
of all war damage throughout the country. The second is 
that a non-recurring payment to the Exchequer under the 
Civil Defence Act, 1939, of between £2 millions and £3 millions 
for certain Air Raid Precautions, now financed by the Govern- 
ment, will be repayable by the four companies and the 
transport board only when and to the extent by which their 
guaranteed net revenues are exceeded. It should, however, 
be understood that the bulk of this repayment is of a capital 
nature. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that these financial 
arrangements are unduly favourable to the railway companies, 
but this view is certainly not shared by your board. In our 
view the datum line at and above which the Government 
begin to share with the controlled undertakings might well 
have been in closer relationship to our Standard Revenue, 
which revenue, as I have already reminded you, has the 
blessing of Parliament as the reasonable return to which an 
amalgamated company is entitled. Although we think the 
Government might have been more generous with regard to 
this latter point, we do, at the same time, recognise that 
there are some compensating advantages to be borne in 
mind, and in this connection, I would emphasise, first, that 
we shall be sharing in a pool of net receipts of all the main- 
line companies which thus broadens the basis of the earning 
power in which we share and, secondly, a minimum payment 
has been guaranteed by His Majesty’s Government to the 
company on the lines I have already explained and therefore 
to this extent the company is guaranteed against future 
possible slumps in traffic which might arise in the later period 
of control. 


wages. 


War Conditions : Snow Storms 


I feel it is incumbent upon me to make some special reference 
to the magnificent efforts made by all grades of the railway 
staff in striving to meet abnormal conditions arising out of the 
war, and at the same time to cope with the almost unprece- 
dented weather conditions experienced in the early part of 
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this year. Prior to the outbreak of war, plans had been 
carefully prepared for the partial evacuation of London and 
other large centres of population in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities. A few days before the declaration of war the 
companies were called upon to put these plans into operation, 
and in the four days occupied in carrying out the scheme 
no less than 1,172 special evacuation trains were run over 
this company’s lines, the whole of the arrangements being 
carried out without any serious hitch. 

Since the outbreak of war the railways have been called 
upon to deal with munitions in heavy volumes and also with 
many troop movements. On the L.N.E.R. system these 
demands have involved the running of several thousand special 
trains, and in addition large increases in merchandise and coal 
traffic have had to be handled. This augmentation of traffic 
would have placed a considerable burden on the railways even 
in normal times, but with the added handicap of black-out 
conditions and blizzards, it can well be understood that the 
staff have passed through a trying time. They faced every 
difficulty in a cheerful spirit and have ungrudgingly co- 
operated with the management in meeting urgent require- 
ments. It is pleasing to note that their efforts have evoked 
a tribute from the Minister of Transport, who recently said 
‘The railways are carrying on under conditions of consider- 
able strain and are entitled to every credit for the admirable 
way in which they are playing their part in these difficult 
times.’’ The Minister’s generous tribute to the efficiency of 
the railways is fully appreciated by all railwaymen and is, 
I think, one that railway stockholders will wholeheartedly 
endorse. 

I have endeavoured, ladies and gentlemen, to paint for 
you as comprehensive a picture as possible of the present 
position of your undertaking. What the immediate future 
holds for the people of Britain no man dare prophesy. Sooner 
or later we shall win to our goal, and the world will bask once 
more in the healing sunshine of peace. Our first task must 
be to win the war, our second to ensure that the sacrifices we 
have made of blood and treasure have not been made in vain. 
In the long run, it is just as essential to plan for the coming 
peace as it is to work for the coming victory. Ordered planning 
of our national life demands, amongst many other things, 
the development and co-ordination to the fullest degree of all 
forms of transport. As I pointed out to you last year, the 
railways under what I must now call pre-war conditions, were 
hampered to such an extent by outworn legislative restric- 
tions that their whole commercial existence was seriously 
threatened. Since we last met, the validity of the railway 
companies’ contentions has been admitted by the Transport 
Advisory Council in their report to the Minister of Transport, 
and there is no doubt that but for continuous deterioration 
in the international situation, legislation would have already 
been introduced to strike trom the railways many of the 
shackles which were impairing their competitive ability and 
threatening their efficiency, and to lay the foundations of a 
new transport order in which the prosperity of all the partners 
would have been reasonably secured. The vital nature of the 
contribution which British railways have made to national 
security in the past few months is admitted on all sides. We 
have seen on the other hand in Germany and Russia the 
appalling loss of life and dislocation of traffic that results from 
the diversion of money that should be spent in railway main- 
tenance to other purposes. 

It must be a matter then of grave concern to all of us that 
the conclusion of hostilities may still find the railways deprived 
of that protective legislation so essential to their own and the 
national well being. We know from past experience some- 
thing of the nature of the problems involved in the absorption 
of the vast stocks of war material which must inevitably be 
in hand. Today the Forces are mechanised to a far higher 
degree than in the last war, and there will be for disposal vast 
numbers of road transport vehicles of all descriptions. Unless 
this work of disposal is controlled and carried out with the 
greatest care and foresight, there will arise a state of affairs 
which will jeopardise the effective existence of the whole 
transport industry. I do not feel then that I am acting 
prematurely in emphasising at this present time the necessity 
for the formulation of comprehensive schemes to meet the 
dangers to which I have referred, and in reminding His 
Majesty’s Government that the need of the railways for a 
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Square Deal will be greater after the war even than it wa 
before. 
Discussion 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I now beg to move 
That the report of the directors, with relative stateme: 
of accounts for the year ended December 31, 1939, | 
received and adopted. I will ask the Deputy Chairman, S 
Murrough Wilson, to second the resolution. 

Sir Murrough Wilson: I beg to second that resolution. 

The Chairman: Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, we should |} 
very glad to have any comments that you may have t 
make on the report and the accounts. 


Remarks of Stockholders 

Mr. John Miller complimented the Chairman on_ hi 
address and said he thought the Chairmen and Genera 
Managers of the companies should be congratulated on th 
cutcome of the negotiations with the Government. Ther 
were three questions he would like to submit for information 
The first was: what consideration was being given to th 
post-war position of British railways—particularly as to th 
possibility of stabilising the fuller services being render« 
by the four companies, and as to the possibility of helpin; 
to prevent the return to the unfair competition at cut rat 
by long-distance road transport? The second was: what wa 
the position of the four main-line companies in relation t 
Excess Profits Tax; at what point would any statutory 
liability apply? The third was: what was the railways’ real 
liability in regard to air raid precautions expenditure, and 
who was responsible for restoring war damage if the amount 
of the damage exceeded £10 millions in any full year? A 
in 1914, so in 1939, the railways had been ready to the last 
button, in management, permanent way, rolling stock, and 
time schedules. How were stockholders to be paid for the 
use of their efficient machine? They were glad of their great 
contribution to the national cause; they did not wish to 
make a profit out of the war. They wished only for a Squar 
Deal. The Government compensation was not unfair, but 
did not err on the side of generosity. Other undertakings 
doing war work were allowed to keep their profits, after 
contributing Excess Profits Tax to the State. Their prices 
and dues were controlled, but, under the compensation terms 
the railways in effect had to pay Excess Profits Duty twice. 
The whole revenue that reached the L.N.E.R. from the 
pool was subject to Excess Profits Duty, but the State, in 
sharing in the pool above £43} millions, was virtually taking 
another Excess Profits Duty. 

There were people who would like to nationalise the rail- 
ways at a scrap price and they said that the State, in 
guaranteeing to the railways a net revenue of £40 millions, 
was subsidising the stockholders. There was no subsidy in 
enaranteecing £40 millions when it was clear that net revenue 
would be in the region of £50 millions. After this war, as 
after the last war, the railways would be faced with a large 
increase in costs, in which wages would bulk largely. In 
the transition period after the war there would be a gap 
in traffics and charges might have to be reduced; the time 
would be ripe for the advocates of nationalisation to demand 
the transfer of the railways to the State at a knock-out price. 
Further, there would be questions with the Government as to 
deferred maintenance of permanent way and rolling stock due 
to war conditions. The stockholders must, therefore, be 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder to resist oppression. 
There is no one present who did not hope that the railways 
would not go back to the old state of affairs. Whether it 
was to be co-ordination between road and rail, or whether 
it was to be nationalisation—because he was sure that those 
two issues must come after the war—they could go on with 
that old cut-throat competition, with the roads subsidised 
against the railways when the roads could put in a cut price 
and cut out the railways. When it came to a question of 
what was to be the basis for the stockholders—whether they 
were to be compensated by nationalisation or whether it was 
to be co-ordination between road and rail, he would like the 
chairmen of the railway companies to know that they had 
every one of the stockholders behind them. The politician 
would be standing in fear and trembling, and the stock- 
holders would get a square deal, or perhaps something else 
would happen. 
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Mr. J. Wilson said railway stockholders were called on 
make a greater sacrifice than any munition factory in 
‘country, because they would be subject to Excess Profits 
ix. The mathematics of that meant that when /433 
llions was reached, then each £1 profit was divided 50/50, 
that left 10s.; deduct 75 per cent. Excess Profits Tax, 
| that brought it down to 2s. 6d., less income tax. Was 
ere any left? When it came to the period when the 
vernment took all, imagine the extra wear and tear on 
lling stock. It would be terrific. Could the railways 
lance their budget in the period after the war when in- 
istries were re-organising. If they could not, then it would 
better to nationalise now. When Mr. Herbert Morrison 
ved his resolution on the floor of the House of Commons 
ith regard to transport, Members of Parliament who were 
iid agents and also paid agents on the transport board 
tually voted on the subject—which was against all law of 
juity. 

Mr. Henry Jacobs asked whether the Government had been 
illed on to contribute under the guarantees last year, and 
hether it was likely to pay anything under the guarantee 
his vear, and how long the guarantee would last after the 
ar ? 

Mr. J. C. Hills asked what amount was included in the figures 
and in which item in the accounts that 
igure appeared. The largest railway company in the country 
iad four directors fewer than the L.N.E.R. He suggested 
hat when a vacancy occurred the board should then consider 
he question of refilling that position or not. He believed the 
ther company had saved £10,000 a year in directors’ fees 


1 directors’ fees, 


lone. 

Mr. Leather said that 
nents had increased during the year by some #43 millions. 
m the other side the money borrowed from finance com 
panies had been increased by some /4$ millions. le took 
t that these obligations had been entered into before the war. 
He hoped that the £10 millions that was a credit in the bank 
would be used to much better advantage (perhaps some of it 
might go to buying War Loan) than it was used at the bank. 
\lthough it was nearly 20 vears since the amalgamation of the 


in the balance sheet cash and invest 


various railway companies took place, they were still engaged 
in trving to work out practical figures as to the liability of the 
L.N.E.R. in connection with superannuation funds. — It- was 
time those figures were ascertained. He also wished to know 
why the L.N.E.R. proportion of the pool was so much lower 
than that of the L.M.S.R. The total capital of the L.M.S.R., 
including debentures, amounted to some 404 millions. 
The total capital of the L.N.E.R., including debentures, 
amounted to £375 millions. Therefore, the L.M.S.R. capital 
was hardly 10 per cent. more than that of the L.N.E.R., 
but the former was to receive out of the pool nearly 50 per 
cent. more. 

Mr. W. G. Grant asked whether the holders of 
stock were ever again going to get a dividend, more especially 


deferred 


during such a time as the present when Parliament con 
sidered it necessary for the welfare of the nation to con- 
script their property without conscripting the staffs. The 


time had arrived for the four main-line companies to show 
i united front to Parliament and to demand that they should 
be allowed to use certain stations as bus depots to serve non- 
paving passenger stations where bus services run in conjunc- 
tion with the main-line trains. A train covering a distance 
of 60 miles would be required to stop only to set down and 
pick up passengers or traffic, say, four times throughout, 
and as present coaching stock was equipped with a dynamo 
under every carriage for electric lighting purposes, these 
could be further used with the assistance of battery power 
to work indicators in every compartment proclaiming that 
the next stop would be such and such a station, with bus 
services north, south, east, and west thereof, and covering 
the intervening spaces as between the railway stations at 
which the train stopped. This scheme would enable the 
trains to cover a given distance in much shorter time than 
at present, as well as permit of paths being obtained for 
goods and special goods services during the daytime, and 
might also prove to be the means of reclaiming the loss of 
suburban and rural traffics inasmuch as passengers would be 
picked up or set down practically at their doorstep. 

Mr. Mason said that there were two very important points 
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in the chairman’s speech. The first was in connection with 
the position after the war. All the trouble of the roads came 
after the last war, when all those vehicles were put on the 
road at a very small cost and they did not fairly compete 
with the railways; they had a preference right away in the 
traffic that they could command and did command, whereas 
the railways had to take any and all the traffic that was 
offered to them. He thought that a very important 
point to have in'mind when the war was The second 
was the Square Deal. Sight must not be lost of that. It 
should, if possible, be dealt with before the end of the war. 
He believed that the human mind and the human_ body 
could stand only so much; here was a board of directors with 
no fewer than 168 other directorships—not of small com 
panies, but of the largest commercial and industrial com 
panies in England. The stockholders were going to be asked 
to sanction the appointment of Sir Harold Roberts. He was 
a Member of Parliament, and he started off with 12 other 
directorships. He did not understand it. There seemed to be 
. craving for these directorships on the part of the whole 
of the directors of the railways—515 different directorships, 
ind yet if there was a vacancy for a directorship it was filled 
in half an hour. As these directorships became vacant, 
could they not be filled by an assistant manager—who could 
give his whole time to it? Last August he had travelled about 
35 miles on the train and at the end of the journey was a 
station which did not have any ticket collectors, so that one 
had to walk into the booking office and give up the ticket. 

Mr. Allan said that after the war the railways would be 
troubled with the competition of old army lorries thrown on 
the roads at scrap-iron prices. Last March he had been one 
of a small deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
behalf of a public authority, and had made two suggestions. 
rhe first was that in the case of passenger vehicles and goods 


was 
over. 


vehicles on the roads there should be two classes of licence 

a local licence restricted to a radius of 25 miles from the 
garage, and a general licence, costing 25 per cent. or 50 per 
cent. more, without restriction of distance. The second sug- 
gestion was that the Chancellor should apply the progressive 
or income tax principle to the duties paid for both passenger 
and goods vehicles; that is to say, if one lorry weighing 
one ton unloaded pays £20 a vear, as it did now, a lorry 


weighing 2 tons should pay £50, a lorry weighing 3 tons 
should pay £190, and so on—the idea being that those 
enormous vehicles, of six and eight wheels, should be taxed 
off the roads. 

Mr. Reeve asked whether deferred stockholders were ever 


going to receive any dividend. How many board meetings 
had been held during the year and how many directors had 
attended each meeting? Was it necessary to have 24 
directors on the board receiving, he believed, about £2,000 
each per annum? On a company of which he had _ been 
a stockholder, the Madras Railway Company, the directors 
had the remuneration that was voted to them by the stock- 
holders, and he suggested that that system should apply to 
the I..N.E.R. 

Mr. R. W. Carter said he had been with the company for 
43 years before he retired. Some 14 years ago he had given 
€39 for deferred shares and he had had no dividend what- 
The shares were now £3 7s. 6d. 


ever. 
Mr. A. Turner asked what was being done with the 
canals. There was about £1,300,000 invested in canals; was 


In view of the congestion on the 


any profit made on them? 
Did the 


railways, more use might be made of the canals. 
directors have their fees paid free of income tax ? 

Mr. C. R. Nichols referred to the number of subscriptions 
to other undertakings, principally bus companies. Did all 
these investments bring in grist to the mill ? 


The Chairman’s Reply 

The Chairman: My Lords, ladies, and gentlemen, if that 
has exhausted the inquiries from the meeting, I will now 
endeavour to deal with them. Before I say anything with 
regard to the various points raised, I should like to thank 
Mr. Miller for the very nice things he said, especially as to 
the steps that the boards of the companies have taken in secur- 
ing as good a settlement as possible with the Government. 
He mentioned the general managers. I should like to take 
this opportunity of supporting very cordially everything he 
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has said, and to pay my tribute to the general managers as 
a whole, but particularly to Mr. Newton who, I can assure 
you, has fought like a tiger in the interests of the stockholders 
of this company. 

Mr. Miller asked me three separate questions, all of which, 
I think I may say, I attempted to deal with in my remarks. 
\s far as the post-war position of the British railways is con- 
cerned, I think I gave a pretty clear indication in my con- 
cluding paragraphs as to the view I take. I gave a fairly 
strong hint to the Government that we should expect them to 
enter into conversations with us in regard to the future long 
before the war came to an end \s to the exact measures we 
can take, that must depend on what the Government attitude 
is going to be, and of that we have no indication at all at the 
present time Then with regard to Excess Profits Tax (and 
here I am also answering a point raised by Mr. Wilson), 
I gave what, perhaps, you may consider to be a guarded 
indication of my views in my speech. Really at the present 
time it is, of course, impossible for me to say anything more 
than that—except to say that | do think Mr. Wilson 
is taking an unduly pessimistic view of the situation so far 
as Excess Profits Tax and this company’s lability to it is con- 
cerned Che third question was that of A.R.P. expenditure. 
There, again, | did my best to explain what the position is. 
[ will attempt to elaborate it a little, although I do not think 


there is very much more that | can say The first £10 millions 


of war damage in any one year is to be met, as I explained, by 
an increase in rates and charges, and charged through the 
control account Any additional damage over that in any 


one year will have to be met by the companies out of their own 
resources, subject only to any general terms of compensation 
which the Government may feel themselves in a position to 
offer to owners of real property throughout the country at the 
end of the war What the Government can offer must depend 
entirely on the financial position of the country when hos- 
tilities come to an end If, of course, they are in a position 
to pay 20s. in the /, then we shall not suffer at all. If they are 
not, well, we shall have to make up the difference and, in the 
meantime, until we know what the Government’s proposals 
are, or what the ability of the Government to pay is, anything 
over and above the £10 millions will have to go to a suspense 
account | think we must all hope that this particular con- 
tingency will not arise although, of course, we must be ready 
to face it if it should I should like to take this opportunity 
too, to thank Mr. Miller for the very wise remarks he made at 
the end of his observations It is very essential, ladies and 
sentlemen, in the difficult times we are going through now, 
and in the undoubtedly still more difficult times with which 
we shall be faced when the war comes to an end, that all stock- 
holders, on whichever side of the table they sit, should work 
in complete unison, and [ can assure you, on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself, that we want all the support—all the 
unified, solidified support 
in our negotiations. 


that the stockholders can give us 
We want to feel that we have the great 
body of stockholders solidly behind us, and we want you to 
feel that we are not altogether the dreadful people that some 
of our stockholders are in the habit of painting us to be, and 
that really between us we are able to muster a certain modicum 
of intelligence. It is not really in the interests of the company 
as a whole to detract from the abilities of your directors. 

Mr. Wilson has raised another important point, and 
that is in regard to the abnormal wear and tear which the 
property of this company may be subjected to as the result 
of war conditions. I think I may say that there is suitable 
provision in the scheme as arranged between the Government 
and the companies to cover any abnormal depreciation which 
may arise over and above the ordinary wear and tear of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Jacobs asked me whether the Government are being 
called to contribute under their guarantee for 1939. The 
answer to that is No. He also asked me whether the Govern- 
ment will be called on to contribute under its guarantee for 
1940. The answer to that is: I do not know, and nobody 
else does either. He asked me a third question—as to how 
long the period of control will last. I am afraid the answer 
to that is, again, I do not know, and nobody else does either. 

Mr. Hills raised the question of directors’ fees. The direc- 
tors’ fees have been settled by the stockholders at the sum of 
£21,000 to be divided amongst the directors, and out of that, 
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of course, is provided the remuneration of the Chairman, t] 
Deputy Chairman, and the Chairman of Committees. 

Mr. Hills: Is that free of income tax ? 

The Chairman: I was coming to that ina moment. I wi 
it were, but it is not. The account in which this norma 
appears has been omitted from the annual accounts on th 
occasion on the instructions of the Minister of Transport, b 
the amount remains the same and will remain the sa: 
until the stockholders, who settled this question, decide oth 
wise. 

Mr. Leather raised a question on the balance sheet 
regard to the increase in cash at bankers and in hand. | 
asked whether that represented commitments entered it 
before or after the outbreak of hostilities. That all represe: 
commitments entered into before the war started. He rai 
another point, namely, with regard to the percentage whi 
this company is entitled to draw out of the compensati 
pool. The percentages are fixed on the net receipts of t 
four main-line companies over three years, and on the 1 
receipts of the London Passenger Transport Board for t| 
12 months ended June 30, 1939. I think I made it all cl 
in my speech. It is not based on the capital of the individ 
companies at all, and I think it would be very difficult 
justify any other basis than the actual net receipts ove 
basic period. I am afraid the reason why we get only 23 | 
cent. is that we have a lower earning capacity than the oth 
companies. That is not, I can assure you, due to ai 
inefheiency of management. Where comparisons can 
made—of course they cannot be made for the last 12 months 
in the previous vears, I think the stockholders of this compa 
can be satisfied that our management is at any rate 
economical and in most cases more economical than that 
the other main-line companies But we have for a great 
many vears been very severely hit by the depression in such 
industries as the iron and steel industry, the coal industr\ 
and shipbuilding—all of which Mr. Leather, I think, knows 
as much about as | do. That, of course, must have its effect 
on the total amount of traffic that we are able to obtain. 

Mr. Grant asked whether there was any possibility of any 
return being made on the deferred stock. Obviously it i 
not for me to prophesy in a matter of that sort. I think all 
I can say in that connection is that when the net receipts 
of all the companies reach /£66,667,000, then our deferred 
stockholders will get 1-7 per cent. So we must live in hopes 
There is one thing I should like to make clear, and that is 
that the nature of the settlement we have been able to nego 
tiate does not exclude, provided that there is sufficient revenue, 
any class of stockholder from some share ultimately in the 
profits, if the profits are there to distribute. 

Mr. Mason has emphasised what Mr. Miller had already 
referred to, and that is the post-war position of the British 
railwavs. I thank him as well as Mr. Mason for bringing 
that matter forward in such an emphatic way. I can assure 
vou that we have this matter engaging the constant attention 
of the general managers of the main-line companies, and 
vou may be quite certain that it will not be allowed to rest. 
Concerning Mr. Mason’s other comments in regard to the 
board, well, I do not think there is anything that I can say 
this year that I did not say last year. I am afraid Mr. Mason 
and I will never see eye to eye on this particular subject 
but, as I explained previously—at our last annual meeting 
the type of man you want on a railway board is not a man 
who has spent all his life doing one particular job and working 
in one particular groove. You want him to have as many 
contacts as possible. The board of directors are, if one might 
call it so, the listening posts of the company. You would be 
astonished by the amount of information, and _ valuable 
information, from the railway stockholders’ point of view, 
which is brought to our board meetings and committees by 
our various directors as a result of their experience and 
knowledge of all the main industries and commercial under- 
takings of this country. There is just one other point in 
regard to Mr. Mason's observations which I must make, and 
that is that I hope he has not left in the minds of any of 
you the impression that the absent ticket collector was in 
connection with a station on this company’s system. Mr. Mason 
has told me that story before, and I know to which company 
he refers. 

Mr. Allan, again, referred to the post-war position. His 
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yeestions in regard to the taxation of heavy vehicles to 
h an extent as even to drive the heaviest of all off the roads 
one which obviously must have the support of all those 
vsaged in the management of railway companies, and I can 
sure Mr. Allan that if there is any way in which those of us 
10 are in a position to do so can support proposals of that 
ture, we shall not be backward in coming forward. 
Mr. Reeve suggested that the deferred ordinary stock was 
backbone of the company. I do not see that you could 
y that it was of any greater importance to the company 
an the stock subscribed by any other class of stockholder. 
» asked me certain questions in regard to directors. With 
eard to the number of board meetings, that, of course 
pends on the amount of work to be done. I can assure you 


iat the directors are very regular attenders at all board 
ieetings. 

[here is one impression I must correct. He stated (on 
hat authority, I have not the faintest idea) that we had 24 


irectors all drawing £2,000 a year apiece. As our total 
emuneration is only £21,000 less tax, and you have to pay 
1¢ Chairman and the Deputy Chairman out of that as well, 
is quite obvious that even 22 directors could not be drawing 
2,000 apiece. He also raised the point that the remuneration 
hould be voted by the stockholders, as apparently takes place 
1 some other company which he visited. I can assure him 
hat that is what takes place at the present time. The 
emuneration of the directors is fixed by the stockholders and 
resumably always will be. The question was also asked me 
is to what the traffic position was. That is a very difficult 
juestion to answer, because, as you know, there is no clearance 
is between company and another. The only thing I 
an say at the time is that the gross throughout 
eceipts (‘‘ the gross throughout receipts,’’ and I must empha- 
sise that because the question of cost is a very important one) 
or the ten weeks of this year are up by £2 millions on the 
quivalent period of last vear. But I do not want you to go 
iway with the impression that that is all available for dividend, 


one 
present 


vecause is is not 

Mr. Leather: Is that for all the companies ? 

Che Chairman : No—the London & North Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. Turner raised the question of canals. I am 
sorry to say that our canals are not a remunerative side of our 


indertaking but, unfortunately, we cannot get out of our 
»bligations in regard to canals. We cannot close them. It 
a very difficult matter to close a canal. I am afraid we 


hall have to go on suffering those losses. 

\ Shareholder : Cannot vou give them away 

The Chairman: I do not think anybody would take them. 
It is very difficult at any time to give anything away that is 
soing to involve one immediately in a have already 
dealt with the question of directors’ Mr. Turner raised 
that point, too. 

Mr. Nichols, who was the last inquisitor, raised the question 
of bus companies, a very pleasant question to have to answer. 
I can assure you that our investments (although I think it 
would be unwise to give away very much in the way of detail) 
in road transport undertakings are of an extremely profitable 
nature, and, as far as the ordinary goods undertakings are 
concerned, we get a very adequate return 

That, ladies and gentlemen, I think, answers all the ques- 
tions that have been put to me, and I have now very much 
pleasure in putting the resolution which I have already moved 
and which has been seconded by the Deputy Chairman. 

Che resolution was put to the meeting and carried 


loss. I 


fees. 


unani 
mously 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. It is 
privilege to move “ That dividends be now declared in terms 
of account No. 9 headed ‘ proposed appropriation of net 
revenue’; that the dividends be payable (under deduction 
of income tax) the amounts paid as_ interim 
dividends in account No. 9 (a). headed ‘statement of interim 
dividends paid ’ 2) the balance paid on February 15 


now my 


less (1) 


and (2) 


last of the dividends on the first and second guaranteed 
stocks—by warrants on March 28 to the proprietors registered 
in the books of the company at the close of business on 


1940, and that warrants be sent by post on 
[ will ask the Deputy Chairman to second that 


February 9, 
March 27. 
resolution. 


Sir Murrough Wilson: I beg to second that resolution. 
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The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman: I have now to inform the meeting that, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Railways Act, 1921, and 
the North Eastern, Eastern, & East Scottish Group Amalga- 
mation Scheme, 1922, the following directors retire, and being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election: Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews, The Hon. Eric B. Butler-Henderson, The Hon. 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, Sir William Gray, Bart., Andrew K. 
McCosh, Esq., Harold P. Mitchell, Esq., M.P., and Sir Samuel 
Strang Steel, Bart. 

Sir Murrough Wilson: As the Chairman, Sir Ronald 
Matthews is one of the retiring directors, it is my privilege 
to move that the names of those directors which the Chairman 
has read be and they are hereby re-elected directors of the 
company. 

The Hon. R. E. Beckett I beg to second that resolution 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. I have now to 
inform the meeting that, consequent on the death of Mr. 
Thomas Marmaduke Wormald, a vacancy exists on the audit 
committee and that the directors recommend the appoint- 


ment of Colonel William St. Andrew Warde-Aldam, D.S.O., 
of Hooton Pagnel Hall, Doncaster. - | move: That Colonel 
William St. Andrew Warde-Aldam, D.S.O., be and he is 


hereby appointed a member of the Audit Committee in place 
of Mr. Thomas Marmaduke Wormald, deceased. 

Sir Murrough Wilson: I beg to second that. 

The Chairman : Perhaps before I put the resolution I ought 
to explain that there are no fees, no emoluments attaching to 
this position. 

The resolution 
unanimously 

The Chairman I am now to inform you that Sir W. Harry 
Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., one of the auditors retires and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Sir Raymond Wybrow Woods: Mr. Chairman, my lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen, | have much pleasure in proposing : 
That Sir W. Harry Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., be and he is hereby 
re-elected an auditor of the company. 

Mr. Wilson: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

Mr. Miller: I have much pleasure in seconding the motion 
that Sir W. Harry Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., be and he is 
hereby re-elected an auditor of the company. 

The Chairman: We have two seconders, for which I am 
very much obliged May | put that to the meeting ? 


was put to the meeting and _ carried 


The resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 
The Chairman: Thank you very much. That concludes 


the business of this meeting 

Mr. Miller: It would be unfortunate if we went away from 
here without thanking you very cordially for the way in 
which you have presided at this meeting and for the very 
fine speech. 

The Chairman Mr 
thank you very much. 


Miller, ladies and gentlemen, may | 


in 1939 


review of the 


The 


following is 


L.N.E.R. 


rhe the 
company’s business during 1939 

rhe results of the company’s business during the first three 
months of 1939 were disappointing. Each week railway traffic 
receipts showed a decrease compared with 1938. By the 
end of March passenger receipts had fallen by 1-7 per cent., 
goods receipts were down by 12-1 per cent. and coal receipts 
by 4-6 per cent., the total railway traffic receipts being 6-7 per 
cent. lower than in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The decreases were spread over all three areas of the 
line but were most marked in the North Eastern Area, par- 
ticularly in the heavier classes of goods and in landsale coal. 
From April onwards, however, traffics improved and in the 
last two weeks of August railway traffic receipts were showing 
increases of about 13-0 per cent. over the corresponding period 
in 1938. Up to the date of the control of the railway under- 
taking by the Government on September 1 the aggregate 


L.N.E.R. 
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increase in railway receipts was approximately 3 per cent 
The following table gives details of the position 


Aggregate January | to August 31 


Particulars 


Increase 
1939 1938 Dcerease 
£ £ £ Per cent. 
Passenger train traffic 
Passengers 9,063,356 9,159,085 95,729 1-0 
Parcels, mails, etc 2,951,960 2,945,378 6,582 0:2 
Total passenger train receipts 12,015,316 12,104,463 89,147 0:7 
Goods train traffic 
Merchandise 11,033,621 10,707,460 326,161 3-0 
Coal, coke and patent fuel 8,766,760 8,127,132 639,628 7-9 
Live stock 199,672 211,122 11,450 3-4 
Total goods train receipts 20,000,053 19,045,714 954,339 5-0 
Total traffic receipts 32,015,369 31,150,177 865,192 2:8 
Miscellaneous 270,612 267,123 3,489 1-3 
Total gross receipts from railway 
working 32,285,981 31,417,300 868,681 2:8 


In May last the Railway Rates Tribunal granted the appli- 
cation of the main line railways and the L.P.T.B. for a 5 per 
cent. increase in passenger fares in the London suburban area, 
to bring them into line with the increases granted in the rest 
of the country in 1937 
June 11 
’ The improvement in freight tratfu shown above reflects 
the increased activity of the heavy industries During the 
seven months ended July 31 the production of coal in the 
United Kingdom was estimated at 136-3 million tons, an 
increase of 2-6 millions or 1-9 per cent Che output of steel 
increased by 14-4 per cent. to 7,559,000 tons, but the make of 
pig-iron fell by 3-0 per cent. to 4. 380,000 tons In the second 
quarter of the year the Board of Trade Production Index 
Number (1930 100) was 133-4, compared with 121-7 in 
the same quarter of 1938 and 131-0 in the first’ quarter of 
1939. During the eight months ended August 31 there was a 
welcome increase in the value of export trade but this was 
counterbalanced by a decrease in imports and _ re-exports, 
so that the total value of overseas trade fell to £955,973,000 
a decrease of £9,821,000 or 1-0 per cent In spite of the 
increased business activity in the country it was clear that, 
up to the outbreak of war, the company, in common with 
the other main-line companies, was not carrying its due share 
of the available traffics and that road competition for almost 
all classes of tratfic had continued to increase he steps 
taken by the companies in stating their case to the public, and 
bringing the matter before the Minister of Transport, led to a 
report being submitted by the Transport Advisory Council 
which conceded the railway companies’ main claim, viz., the 
repeal of the existing statutory control of railway rates. The 
report was presented to the Minister on April 4, but statutory 
effect has not vet been given thereto 

During the first eight months of the year the company 
effected many improvements in its services to the public, 
while at the same time reducing expenditure. The number 
of goods trains running at express speeds was increased The 
average freight train load was higher and the number of 
wagon-miles per engine hour, which is a useful index of work 
done in relation to cost, showed an improvement of 4-4 per 
cent. Freight shunting miles per 100 train miles had again 
fallen, and the improvement in the number of engine miles per 


The revised fares came into force on 


engine in use reflected the more economic use of the company’s 
locomotives Up to the end of August there was ‘an 
increase in gross receipts of railway and ancillary businesses 
and in miscellaneous receipts (net) of £1,020,000, and a 
decrease in expenditure of £552,000, making an increase in 
net receipts ot £1,572,000. 

The usual renewal programmes for replacing older type 
rolling stock by vehicles of modern design have been under- 
taken. Excluding schemes carried out under the remission 
of passenger duty arrangement, the Development (Loan 
Guarantees and Grants) Act, 1929, and the treasury agree- 
ments of 1935, the company incurred an expenditure of 
£216,490 on works estimated to yield savings or produce 
additional revenue. The economy resulting from the ex- 
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penditure amounted to £41,706, and the additional reve: 
secured totalled £16,777. Taking the actual savings 
additional revenue together, the total net revenue obtai 
was £58,483, equal to 27-0 per cent. on the outlay. Si 
1923, until December 31, 1939, 2,563 schemes have _ bs 
carried out and reported upon ; the total expenditure incurt 
has been £5,629,174, and the annual savings and additio 
net revenue arising have been £1,760,752, equal to 31-2 
cent. on the cost. , 

Up to the outbreak of hostilities good progress had bi 
made with the works to be carried out under the Railw 
(Agreement) Act, 1935. The largest scheme concerned \ 
the electrification of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Wath 1 
estimated to cost approximately £3,000,000. On this proj 
50 per cent. of the civil engineering work had been complet: 
the erection of overhead equipment was in hand, electri 
equipment for the locomotives had been ordered and contra 
for the rolling stock placed. Consequent upon the war 
was decided that the work on this scheme should be defer: 
after such work as was in hand under existing contracts h 
been completed. 

The schemes being carried out under the terms of t 
London Passenger Transport (Agreement) Act, 1935, embra 
the electrification of the company’s suburban lines betwe: 
Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street and Shenfield, and t! 
electrification of certain of the company’s suburban bran 
lines in North and North-East London to accommodate tul 
trains. On July 3 the first tube train ran out to the company 
station at East Finchley, thus completing the first stage of tl 
north London electrification scheme. Through undergrou 
trains are now running between East Finchley and the Cit 
and West End. The High Barnet, Edgware, and Alexand: 
Palace branches continue to be operated by steam services 

Owing to the war it has been found necessary to curta 
the North and North-East London electrification schemes, a1 
to defer the electrification of the company’s suburban lin 
between Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street and Shenfiek 
Work in hand under existing contracts is, however, bein 
completed. 

Work on the locomotive testing station, which is_ bein 
built at Rugby at the joint cost of this company and _ thi 
L.M.S.R., had been proceeding satisfactorily up to the out 
break of war, but completion of this scheme is now held up 

Up to the end of August, the number of enquiries received 
for factory sites and premises had reflected the general im 
provement in trading conditions, and in a number of cases 
negotiations had resulted in new industries being established on 
the company’s system. War conditions have introduced new 
factors into industrial development ; but this branch of the 
company's organisation has remained active, and has been of 
assistance to Government departments and other 
bodies requiring accommodation for emergency purposes. 

During the year numerous schemes for the protection of the 
company's property and staff against air-raids have been 
developed. Early in the vear agreement was reached with 
the Government as to the terms on which such measures 
should be taken as were considered necessary for the due 
functioning of the railway undertaking. These measures 
included the protection or duplication of administrative and 
control offices, the provision of shelter for staff at all the most 
important stations, marshalling yards and locomotive depots, 
and the purchase of emergency stocks of essential stores. The 
Civil Defence Act, 1939, placed extensive obligations on the 
company in regard to the training of staff and the provision 
of air-raid shelters at selected places in certain specified areas. 
By the end of August considerable progress had been made 
with the preparation of A.R.P. schemes, and where these 
had not been completed temporary measures were immediately 
taken, to be subsequently replaced by more permanent arrange- 
ments. Whilst certain contributions towards the cost of 
these schemes are payable by the Government, in accordance 
with the Act, the balance of expenditure which will have to 
be borne by the company will represent a heavy charge 
\rrangements have been made to charge this expenditure 
over a period of years. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war it became necessary, 
in order to comply with the requirements of the Government, 
drastically to reduce all lighting in trains and at stations, 
works, and marshalling yards. This inevitably caused delay 
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traffic and inconvenience to passengers. As the result, 
wever, of further experience, permission was obtained to 


troduce improved methods of lighting at a number of points, 

d also to modify the restrictions on the lighting of trains. 
p to the end of December the majority of main-line coaches 

regular service had been so fitted as to enable normal 
shting to be restored. In the rest of the passenger stock a 

w system of lighting, enabling passengers to read, is being 

stalled as rapidly as possible. 

On September 1 the Minister of Transport assumed control 

the railways by an order made under the Defence Regula- 

ms, 1939. The company was called upon to play its part 

the evacuation of sections of the civil population from 

mdon and other large cities. Passenger services were 

verely curtailed to deal with heavy troop movements, but 
iter it was found possible to augment the services and on 
ecember 4 a further improved timetable was brought into 
peration. As from the date of control, to the end of the year, 
he number of passenger journeys originating on the company’s 
ystem decreased by 26-3 per cent., compared with the same 
eriod in 1938, due to the withdrawal of cheap fare facilities 
ind the reduction in train services. Passenger engine miles 
vere reduced by 32-3 per cent. At the same time the tonnage 
f originating goods traffic increased by 29-0 per cent. and 
oal traffic by 1-7 per cent., the falling-off of 15-0 per cent. 
n shipment coal being offset by a rise of 15-8 per cent. in 
indsale. Total freight traffic increased by 9-6 per cent., 
ind freight engine mileage was 13-1 per cent. greater than in 
1938. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, the Government re- 
juisitioned the majority of private owners’ wagons, and they 
re now pooled with the wagons owned by the railway com- 
panies. To obviate wagon shortage the Government made, in 
December, an order reducing the free periods and increasing 
the charges for detention. The effect has been to improve 
the turn-round of wagons and so reduce the complaints of 
shortage. 

At December 31, 1939, approximately 7,500 of the com- 
pany’s staff were serving with H.M. Forces or in civil defence 
rganisations Regular staff whose civil pay exceeds their 
service emoluments are being granted allowances equal to the 
lifference between their civil pay and service emoluments. 

\s regards the company’s ancillary businesses, improve- 
ments were recorded, up to the end of August, in the net 
receipts from road transport and docks, harbours and wharves, 
due in each case to increased On the other hand, 
there were decreases in the net receipts from steamboats, 
canals, hotels, and collection and delivery Our 
steamships account, as was to be expected, was affected by 
the steadily growing tension in international aftairs which 
culminated in the war; and while, during the earlier months 
of the year, we carried a record number of passengers (due to 
the influx of refugees from Central Europe) the summer 
holiday traffic was considerably lighter than in 1938 By 
the beginning of September, the total number of passengers 
by all Harwich services showed a decrease of 5 per cent 
Che weekend cruises from Harwich by the ss. Vienna were 
again proving successful, but owing to the prevailing uneasi 
ness the last three cruises were cancelled. The tonnage of 
cargo, on the other hand, was larger by 1 per cent. and the 
Harwich-Zeebrugge train ferries did well up to the outbreak 
of war, bringing over large quantities of perishable foodstuffs 
Cargo carryings by the Humber Con- 
tinental services declined slightly, but operation of these 
services by Associated Humber Lines continued to prove 
advantageous from the point of view of economical working. 

The decline in the hotels business which, to the end of 
\ugust, amounted to 2-3 per cent., can be attributed generally 
to the disturbed political conditions. “The number of American 
and British tourists during the summer was much less than 
usual, the falling-off in the number of American visitors being 
due, to some extent, to the attraction of the World’s Fair 
at New York. Since the outbreak of the war some of our 
hotels have been requisitioned by Government Departments, 
and others have been used to house certain of the company’s 
departmental staffs evacuated from London. 

The number of road motor vehicles owned by the company 
at the end of December, 1939, was 3,842, compared with 
3,767 at the end of 1938. Additional vehicles have been 


business. 


services. 


from the Continent. 
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purchased to cope with increased cartage traffic, and by re- 
placing motors which are no longer economical to keep on the 
road, savings in working costs have been effected. 

At December 31, 1939, the company’s holding in omnibus 
companies at cost was £2,437,124. These companies, mainly 
as the result of better trade and the extension of housing 
schemes in and around the big centres of population, have 
continued to improve their position, and a satisfactory return 
on the investment has again been obtained. The amount 
invested in road haulage businesses, including sums on loan, 
was 4£1,164,548. The company’s interests in road transport 
undertakings are not only valuable as investments, but also 
spe : useful form of contact with the road traffic industry 
as a whole, 





Liverpool Overhead Railway Company 


At the annual meeting at Liverpool on February 29, Mr. 
A. T. Harding, the Chairman, said that net revenue had 
increased by /609. After crediting a net profit of £4,239 
there was a net debit balance of £3,295 to be carried forward. 
Passengers carried increased by 594,300 and a better result 
would have been shown but for the necessity of providing 
£2,500 for excess profits tax for the nine months beginning on 
April 1 last. In the “ standard years ’’ the company worked 
No appeal had been lodged against E.P.T. but the 
possibility of doing so would not be overlooked. The directors 
would consider the question of increasing fares if the main-line 
railway companies made any increase. 


at a loss. 





Isle of Man Railway Company 


The annual general meeting of the Isle of Man Railway 
Company was held at the company’s offices on March 6. 
Mr. R. Q. Hampton, Chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, said that for 1939 the receipts showed a decrease of 
£990 and expenses a decline of £241 when compared with 
1938. The experience last season in regard to tourist traffic 
had been most unusual. June and July had been very dis 
ippointing months, but August had exceeded all expecta- 


tions, and as a result the railway had more than recovered 
what it had lost. The weather was good and results were 
hoped for which would have resulted in a_ substantial 
increase for the season. Unfortunately, at the end of 


August the majority of visitors hurriedly returned home, 
and with the advent of war and the restrictions imposed on 
travelling to and frem the mainland, traffic was brought 
down to little more than winter level. 

The work of the staff was much more than 
formerly, because of the uneconomic competition which had 
to be dealt with, particularly in connection with the haulage 
In this island the use of motor lorries was unre- 
stricted. With the regular and dependable service provided 
by the railway company to fall back on, individual owners 
of lorries could pick and choose traffic to suit themselves, 
and, if they found it did not pay to carry on, they dropped 
out with no obligation to anyone, but not without meantime 
doing a great deal of harm to the railway. He emphasised 
this because it was of public interest, as the railway played 
a vital part in the economic life of the island. 


onerous 


of goods. 








Forthcoming Meetings 


Temiscouata Railway Company (Annual 
general), Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, at 12 Noon. 

Mar 27 (Wed.)—Grand Union Canal Company (Ordinary 
general) Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., at 11 a.m. 
West Yorkshire Road Car Co. Ltd. (Ordinary general) 
Bovingdon Grange, Bovingdon, Herts., at 11.30 a.m 

Mar. 29 (Fvi.).—Zafra & Huelva Railway Company (of Spain) 
(Genera!), San Bernado 68, Madrid, at 4 p.m. 

Apr. 11 (Thurs.).—Norfolk & Western Railway Company 
(Annual), at Roanoke, Virginia, U.S.A., at i0 a.m. 


Mar. 26 (Tuwes.). 
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RAILWAY LAW FOR THE QUARTER 


Railway Stockholders’ Proxies 
Wilson v. L.M.S.R. The Times, 
February 28, 1940. 

Directors are entitled by the Com 
panies Clauses Act, 1845, s. 76, to 

nd out stamped forms of proxy filled 
up with th 
for the purpose of obtaining the views 
of stockholders on a policy which they 
believe to be in the interests of the 
company 


names of their nominees, 


rhe practice of railway com 
panies when giving notice of general 
meetings is to send 
only to stockholder 
tock and upward 


tamped proxies 
holding £2,500 of 
In the above cast 
1 stockholder claimed that if stamped 
proxi were issued to some of the 
should be issued to 
Justice Simonds held that the 
acting within its rights 
in idopting this practice. It is to be 


tockholders they 
ll. Mr 


cCOMpany Was 


observed that this was not a case in 
which some matter of controversy was 
to be discussed at a meeting of the 
ompany, Where it might be urged that 
the directors were selecting a par 
ticular class of stockholders to influ 
ence the voting Phe Court of Appeal 
firmed Mr. Justice Simonds, and said 
that it was a pure question of policy 
for the mmpany to settle. It was 
further argued that directors of a rail 
might not be director 
of other companies trading directly ot 
indirectly with the company (s. 85 
Here again the Courts held that a director 
of a railway company was not dis 
qualified from office by the fact that 
he was a director of a company con 
tracting with the 


way company 


railway company, 
provided always that he did not vote 
on the contract This, too, was a 
dealt with by 
the ordinary internal machinery of the 
ompany If a change was desired by 
hareholders it would have to be 
effected by alterations in the statutory 
powers of the company. 

We recorded this decision in a brief 
note at page 311 of our March 1 issue 
and discussed certain aspects of the 
matter editorially in our 
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matter of policy to be 


larch 15 


Contracts by Ticket 

Chapelton v. Barry U.D.C. 
1940 W.N. 55 
common knowledge that 
a passenger is bound by the conditions 
on his ticket, and if the ticket contains 
Lt reterence i 


It is now 


to conditions in the com 
pany’s timetable those conditions aré 
equally binding Indeed, it has been 
held (Thompson v. L.M.S.R. (1930) 
1 K.B. 41) that even if the passenge! 
is unable to read, and so cannot appre 
ciate the conditions, he is equally 
bound That was the case of the 
holder of an excursion ticket who was 
hurt in an accident and sought to 
recover damages from the company 
But it was held that the company 
could still rely on the conditions incor 
porated on the ticket, as binding th 


passenger. In the case of a cloak-room 


ticket the position is not so plain, and 
in Parker v. South Eastern Railway 
Company (1877) 2 C.P.D. 416, the 
Court of Appeal held that the plaintiff, 
who had deposited articles at the cloak 
room, was under no obligation to read 
the conditions. But it seems to be the 
view now that if the company has 
done what is reasonably sufficient to 
bring the conditions to the notice of 
the depositor, the latter is bound by 
the conditions. 

In Parker's case, however, Lord 
Justice Mellish gave instances of tickets 
which do not really represent the con 
tract between the parties, such as a 
turnpike ticket, which one would not 
expect to contain conditions. 

An instance of this in fact arose in 
Chapelton v. Barry U.D.C. (above), 
in which the plaintiff sought to recover 
for injuries caused by the collapse ofa 
chair hired from the defendant Council 
for use on the beach. The ticket read 
‘““ Chair Ticket 2d., not transferable,’’ 
and on the other side ‘‘ Available for 
three hours. The Council will not be 
liable for any accident or damage 
arising from hire of the chair.’’ Lhe 
plaintiff sat down,but the canvas cam« 
way with the nails from the top of 
the chair, and the plaintiff sustained 
a nasty jar and was in bed for some 
weeks. The Court of Appeal held here 
that the ticket (like the turnpike 
ticket) did not contain the terms of a 
contract between the parties; it was 
merely a voucher or receipt, and so 
the defendants could not rely on the 
conditions. The decision is interesting 
is bearing out the distinction drawn 
by Mellish L.J. in Parker's case. 


Invitation to Alight 
M’Ginty v. L.M.S.R. 1939 S.C. 361. 
Cases of this kind are fortunately 
rare nowadays, although the black 
out has increased the risk very con- 
iderably. Miss M’Ginty boarded a 
train at Drumpark, Lanarkshire, and 
journeyed to Mount Vernon. In stop- 


ping the train the driver brought the . 


carriage in which the lady was travel- 
ling past the platform. She saw the 
lights of the station, opened the car 
riage door and fell several feet on to 
the permanent way, sustaining some 
injury and shock. A servant of the 
company was on duty on the platform 
and the fireman of the engine saw the 
door being opened, but neither of them 
gave any warning to the passengers 
not to alight. The Court of Session in 
Scotland held that on the evidence the 
company’s servants were at fault in 
failing to give warning to the plaintiff 
not to alight, and that she had not 
been guilty of contributory negligence. 
That was the view of the Lord Justice 
Clerk and Lord Wark, but Lord 
Mackay dissented from the rest of the 
Court and cited with approval the pas- 
sage on this branch of the law in 
‘‘Leslie on Law of Transport bv Rail- 
way,’ 2nd editien, pp. 491-2. In that 
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passage the statement runs: ‘ T] 
mere fact that a train stops cann 
justify a passenger in getting out fort! 
with in the confident, but unverifie: 
belief that his carriage is opposite 
platform, and if he does so and 
injured the company is not liable 

““ On the other hand, if there | 
a direct invitation to a passenger 1 
alight, whether by opening the carria 
door by a porter, in consequence \ 
which he gets out in ignorance, « 
although he knows that his carriage 
not opposite a platform, he is told t 
get out by a servant of the company 
the company will be liable if, withor 
being guilty of contributory negligenc 
he gets out and is injured.’’ 

The English case decided in th 
Court of Appeal here which support 
Lord Mackay’s view (although, « 
course, the facts in no two cases a1 
quite alike) is Sharpe v. Southern Ra 
way Company (1925) 2 K.B. 311. 


Valuation Cases 

Some useful cases on the Railway 
(Valuation for Rating) Act, 1930, a1 
reported in the Scottish Court of Ses 


sion Reports for 1939. Thus ii 
London Midland & Scottish Railwa 
Company v. Assessor for Glasgo 


(1939) S.C. 312, the company agreed t 
erect on its land a shop and premise 
for a firm of tobacconists, and the firm 
was to take a lease of them from Whi 
Sunday, 1938. The premises were not 
finished in time, and occupation wa 
postponed until September when the\ 
were ready. Three weeks before thi 
the local assessor had made up hi 
Roll for the year from Whitsun, 1938 
Whitsun, 1939, and entered the 
premises thereon as ‘‘ owned and occu 
pied by the railway company ’’ at a 
rent of £50. The company appealed 
on the ground that when the Roll was 
made up the premises were unlet and 
unoccupied. The appeal eventually 
reached the Lands Valuation Court 
and the Court held that the entry 
should be deleted from the Roll. It 
held that when the local assessor mad¢ 
up his Roll, the premises, not being let 
so as to be capable of separate assess 
ment, must be held to have been in 
cluded in the Roll of the Assessor ol 
Public Undertakings, and _ therefor 
could not be dealt with by the local 


assessor. 








Forthcoming Events 


Apr. 2 (Tues.).—Institution of Civil Engineers 
(Road Engineering), Great George Street 

London, S.W.1, 5.30 p.m. ‘f The engineer’ 
part In the promotion of road safety,” by 
Mr. F. A. Rayfield. 

Apr. 4 (Thurs.).—Railway Club, 57, Fettet 
Lane, London, E.C.4, 6.15 p.m. “ Railway 
amalgamation before 1921,” by Mr. Kennet! 
Brown. 

Apr. 8 (Mon.).—Institute of Transport (Lon- 
don), at Charing Cross Hotel, 1 for 1.15 
p.m. Luncheon. Address by Mr. Frank 
Pick. 

Apr. 11 (Thurs.).—Diesel Engine Users’ Asso- 
ciation, at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street 
London, S.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 1939 Bulletin. 
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Railway Engineering 


Ir. George Ellson on the work of the civil engineer, in his presidential 
iddress to the Engineering Society of the City & Guilds College 


Mr. George Ellson, Chief Engineer, 
yuthern Railway, delivered his _presi- 
ntial address to the Engineering 
society of the City & Guilds College at 
south Kensington on March 14, under 
he chairmanship of Mr. S. B. Donkin. 
(he subject of Mr. Ellson’s address was 
Railway Engineering, and he began 
vith a comprehensive review of the 
ngineering works comprised in the 
British main-line railways, in order to 
how the extent of the responsibilities 
which lay on the shoulders of their 

ngineers. There were, he said, 35,362 
single track miles of running lines on 
the four group railways, whilst the 
sidings had a further mileage of 15,193. 
\bout 21,300 bridges carried roads over 
the railways, and 40,415 bridges carried 
the railways over roads and waterways. 
Stations and halts numbered 7,371, 
and the aggregate length of tunnels 
amounted to about 300 miles. The 
capital invested was just over the sum 
of £1,100,000,000. 

The engineering work involved in- 
cluded the maintenance, modernisa- 
tion, and reconstruction where necessary 
of these undertakings, new railways and 
the Parliamentary work in connection 
therewith, not to mention the work 
necessary in regard to rating appeals, 
the Railway Rates Tribunal, the study 
of town planning schemes as_ they 
affected the railways, and the super- 
vision required where colliery workings 
undermined the railways. Docks and 
canal work, wharves and piers, road 
making and maintenance, and foreshore 
protection were also included in railway 
civil engineering work. 

Each year the main-line railways 
expended roughly 19 to 20 million 
pounds on the maintenance of way and 
works. About five-eighths of this went 
to the renewals and maintenance of the 
track, and it was therefore necessary 
to keep abreast of all the most eco- 
nomical methods which might be 
evolved in this work. That great 
strides had been made in the last 12 
years was indicated by the fact that the 
average cost per train mile for renewal 
and repair of the track in 1927 amounted 
to 7-63d., whilst in 1938 it amounted 
to 6-76d., a decrease of 11-40 per cent., 
and this despite the fact that in the 
12 years a great number of heavier 
engines had been placed in service, and 
average speeds, as well as the maximum 
speeds, were much higher. Further, 
considerable lengths of track had been 
electrified, and the electric trains 
punished the track more severely than 
did the steam trains. Taking the total 
expenditure on railway maintenance 
under Abstract ‘‘ A’ of the statutory 
returns, the average expenditure per 
train mile in 1927 was 13-56d., and in 
1938, 11-99d., or a decrease of 11-58 
per cent. 

Referring to the Southern Railway 
in particular, Mr. Ellson mentioned that 


in the 12 years under review the average 
expenditure per train mile for renewal 
and repair of the track had been re- 
duced from 7:77d. in 1927 to 6-25d. 
in 1938, or by 19-56 per cent., whilst 
the average cost of the whole of the 
maintenance of the railway had been 
reduced from 14-50d. in 1927 to 11-°97d. 
in 1938 per train mile, a decrease 
of 17-45 per cent. Also, in these 12 
vears the Southern Railway had spent 
£9,500,000 on new works, including 
railways, locomotive depots, 
yards, docks, piers, wharves, carriage 
sheds, warehouses and stations. An- 
other £6,700,000 had been spent on 
civil engineering works connected with 
the electrification, which included, be 
sides the laying of many hundreds of 
miles of conductor rails and high and 
low tension cables (not including the 
first cost of the cables), the remodelling, 
improvement and enlargement of a 
large number of stations. 

The staff of the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, including all grades, had varied 
between 16,000 and 17,000 exclusive 
of men employed by contractors. Since 
the outbreak of war the staff had been 
considerably reduced by the calls of 
the fighting services. The average 
number of the technical staff normally 
engaged was 280, of whom 75 _ held 
university degrees, and 40 were mem- 
bers of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Ellson outlined the organisation 
of the Engineer’s Department of the 
Southern Railway, in which there were 
at headquarters three Assistant Engin- 
eers for Maintenance, New Works and 
Bridges, and Signals and Telegraphs, 
respectively. An Architectural Assist- 
ant, an Outdoor Machinery Assistant, 
and an Assistant for Lighting, Heating 
and Water were also responsible, under 
the Chief Engineer, for their respective 
sections. For maintenance purposes 
the line was divided into six divisions, 
each presided over by a_ Divisional 
Engineer. The immediate supervision 
of the outdoor staff was the responsi- 
bility of chief inspectors, inspectors and 
sub-inspectors, recruited from the ranks, 
and Mr. Ellson referred to the value in 
this connection of the educational 
classes which had been introduced in 
recent years, and of which large numbers 
of the men had availed themselves. 

Mr. Ellson then went on to describe 
typical examples of the work carried 
out on the line, and illustrated his 
remarks by some impressive films, the 
first of which showed the company’s 
stone quarry from which two-thirds of 
the requirements in permanent way 
ballast were obtained. The handling of 
sleepers at the company’s main _per- 
manent way depot, and their transport 
and unloading at the site of relaying 
operations, together with the handling 
of transport of rails, were shown, The 
actual work of relaying the track, from 
the removal of the old material to the 
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discharge of ballast from the hopper 
wagons which had been seen loading 
at the quarry, and the final fettling of 
the new line, were also illustrated. As 
examples of other works which came 
under the responsibility of the railway 
engineer, Mr. Ellson showed the re- 
building of a bridge, and the methods 
which had to be adopted to speed up 
the work so as to complete it within the 
limited time for which the Traffic 
Department could give up the use of 
the line; and the recent fall of cliff 
which blocked the main Folkestone- 
Dover line for several weeks. This was 
a fall of probably unprecedented magni- 
tude, and covered the line with a mass 
of 25,000 cu. yd. of chalk, which had 
to be cleared with the aid of Drayton 
excavators. : 

At the conclusion of his lecture Mr. 
Ellson answered numerous questions, 
and the vote of thanks proposed by Mr. 
Donkin was carried with enthusiasm. 


The Annual Dinner 


After the meeting Mr. Ellson pre 
sided over the annual dinner of the 
Engineering Society of the City & 
Guilds (Engineering) College at the 
Imperial College Union. Among those 
present were: Sir Henry Tizard, Mr. 
S. B. Donkin, Professor C. H. Lander, 
and Professor E. Ff. D. Whitchell. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Engineering Society ’’ 
was proposed by Mr. A. B. Bourne and 
responded to by the President and by 
Mr. J. C. King (Honorary Secretary of 
the society). The toast of ‘‘ The 
Guests ’’ was offered by Mr. L. Lea- 
Page (Chairman of the society), and 
Mr. Asa Binns (President of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers), and 
Mr. Johnstone Wright (President of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers) 
replied. 








TRADING WITH THE ENEMy—The 
Board of Trade has made an Order, 
called the Trading with the Enemy 
(Specified Persons) (Amendment) (No. 
3) Order, 1940, which contains certain 
additions to and deletions from the list 
of persons specified in the Trading with 
the Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amend- 
ment) (No. 4) Order, 1939, as varied 
by the Trading with the Enemy 
(Specified Persons) (Amendment) (No. 
1) Order, 1940, and the Trading with 
the Enemy (Specified Persons) (No. 2) 
Order, 1940. The new Order came into 
force on March 5. The fourth amending 
Order of 1939, which revoked all pre- 
vious orders, and the first and second 
amending Orders of 1940, included 
683 persons, banks, firms, and their 
branches, carrying on business in various 
foreign countries. The new Order in- 
cludes 106 additions and one deletion. 
It is unlawful to transact business or 
to have other dealings with any person 
specified in the Orders without permis- 
sion from the Trading with the Enemy 
3ranch (Treasury and Board of Trade), 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Offenders are liable to heavy penalties. 
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THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


STAFF AND LABOUR MATTERS 


Railway Electrical Staff 

Che Industrial Court, on February 27, 
heard the parties in connection with 
the claim of the Electrical Trades 
Union, the National Union of Railway- 
men, and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, for an increase of 10 per cent. In 
wages rates of staff employed in railway 
electricity generating stations and sub 
stations, and on the high-tension cables 
between them In support of the claim 
relerence was made to previous awards 
of the Court, and attention was drawn 
to an agreement of December, 1918, 
in which the rates of pay of the staff in 
question were based upon those awarded 
in the case of electricity undertakings, 
but were $d. an hour less in the case 
of workers paid hourly rates, and 2s. 6d. 
a week less in the case of workers paid 
at weekly rates, a difference in view of 
the privileges which railway employees 
enjoved in- such 
travelling. 

lhe present application, it was stated, 
was designed to reduce the differences 
at present existing between the rates 
pavable to railway electrical staff and 
men in similar occupations employed 
in the public electricity supply industry. 
lhe differences which at present exist 


matters as cheap 


vary from 4s. a week to as much as 
18s. a week, to the disadvantage of 
the railway electrical staff, and a de- 
tailed statement in regard thereto was 
submitted. Comparison was also made 
between the rates of pay of the men 
concerned and similar classes in the 
employment of the London Passenger 
rransport Board 

Statements were submitted as to the 
mileage of lines equipped for electric 
traction in every year from Decem 
ber 31, 1920, to 1938, and to the units 
of electricity supplied for traction, 
power, lighting, ete by the railway 
electrical stations, the cost per unit, 
and certain items in regard to the 
amount of salaries and wages paid in 
the years 1925, 1936, 1937, and 1938, 
which were indicative of the develop- 
ments which had taken place in the 
electrification of the railways Thus, 
the mileage of line equipped ‘for electric 
traffic had risen from 637 in 1920 to 
2,010 in 1938, while the units generated 
had increased from about 220 millions 
in 1925 to 269 millions in 1938. 

Having regard to the views which 
had been expressed by the Court in 
previous awards as to the basis upon 
which the remuneration of the railway 
electrical staff should be determined, 
and in particular its relation to that in 
the public electricity supply industry, 
it was submitted that the present claim 
was justified ; that the financial position 
of the railway companies today was not 
such as to preclude its concession ; and 
that in general it was well founded. 

rhe companies submitted that the 
electrical staff formed an integral part 
of the railway industry and their pay 
must, therefore, bear a proper relation 
to the pay of 


railway employees 


generally. It was contended that this 
view, taken by the companies, had 
received the support of the Court in its 
decisions dealing with earlier claims, for 
example, in Decision No. 1629. 

The companies also submitted that 
the pay of the railway electrical staff in 
relation to that of other railway staff, 
was better than it was at the date of 
the hearing before the Court in October, 
1935, and that in relation to the pay of 
other railway staff there was no justifi- 
cation, therefore, for improvements in 
the pay of the railway electrical staff at 
the present time. 

With regard to the pay of the railway 
electrical staff in relation to the move- 
ment of wages in the public electricity 
supply industry, the position had not 
changed to the disadvantage of the 
railway electrical staff since the Court’s 
Award No. 1629 came into operation. 
\s to the disparities in rates which 
existed between the pay of railway 
electrical staff and the staff of the 
electricity supply industry regard should 
be had to the relative financial position 
of the two industries. 

In previous awards the Court has 
referred to the considerations which it 
has taken into account in reaching its 
conclusions, namely, “*. . . the work- 
people employed by the railway com- 
panies in their electricity generating 
stations form an integral part of the 
railway industry In deciding the 
question of the rates to be paid the 
Court takes the view that regard should 
be had to the rates paid in other occupa- 
tions in the railway industry, the condi- 
tion of that industry, the rates decided 
upon by the Joint Industrial Council 
for similar classes of workpeople em- 
ployed in the electricity supply industry, 
the cost of living, and any other relevant 
considerations.” The present claim 
raises no new question of principle but 
it is brought in circumstances which 
are different in some respects from those 
which obtained at the time when the 
Court heard the last claim in Novem- 
ber, 1935 

The Court, in its Award No. 1752, 
dated March 5, states that it has given 
careful consideration to the evidence 
and submissions of the parties and is 
not satisfied that the claim for a general 
increase of 10 per cent. has been estab- 
lished. It is of the view, however, that 
some adjustment of the rates of wages 
of switchboard and sub-station atten- 
dants and assistant switchboard and 
sub-station attendants is called for, and 
suggests that the question of the rates 


of wages of such classes should be con- 
sidered again by the parties on the 
National Railway Electrical Council. 


Industrial Court Awards 


The following Industrial Court Awards 
dealing with railway shopmen have 
recently been issued : 

Award No. 1749. The parties to the 
issue were the National Union of Rail- 
waymen and the L.M.S.R., and the 
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claim which the union submitted to th 
Court was in respect of a Grade | 
Fitter for regrading as Fitter, Grade 
The claim was referred to the Cou: 
under the provisions of Paragraph 43 « 
Industrial Court Award No. 728. T1 
interpretation of Paragraph 43 | 
Award No. 728 was dealt with by th 
Court in Award No. 1739 when the Cour 
pointed out that ‘“ Paragraph 43 is th 
last paragraph in Award No. 728 and it 
purport, in the opinion of the Court, wa 
to make provision for a method of deal 
ing with those matters which have n 
been specifically dealt with in th 
decision.’” The Court then ruled tha 
where a matter is referred to by a party 
to the Court under Paragraph 43, th 
Court will determine whether the que: 
tion is one which falls within the provi 
sions of that paragraph. The present 
case is the first to be referred to th 
Court under the terms of Paragraph 43 
and the Court in its Award states that 
as the grading of fitters is a matte 
which is specifically dealt with i 
Award No. 728, the present claim does 
not fall to be dealt with under the provi 
sions of Paragraph 43 of that award. 

Award No. 1750. The parties to the 
issue were the National Union of Rail 
waymen and the L.M.S.R. The Court 
had to determine the claim of H 
Roberts employed by the L.M.S.R. as a 
machinist, grade III, in the points and 
crossings shop of the Chief Mechanical 
& Electrical Engineer’s Department at 
Crewe, for regrading as machinist, 
grade II. The union argued that the 
man worked without supervision and 
that the machine on which he was 
employed at the present time required 
greater skill in its operation than that 
on which he was employed when he 
was originally graded as a grade III 
machinist. The company stated that 
although the machine was capable of 
being used for other classes of work, so 
far as the claimant was concerned his 
work was confined to rail sawing, and 
submitted that he was properly classified 
as a machinist, grade III, 7.e., a single 
operation machinist working without 
special supervision. The Court ruled 
that the classification of the man con- 
cerned should not be disturbed. 








ARGENTINE RAILWAY EARNINGS. 

The gross receipts of the Argentine 
railways for the first four months 
(July-October) of the financial year 
1939-40, amounted to 159,894,000 pesos 
m/n., or 7,388,000 pesos (4-8 per cent.) 
more than in the corresponding period 
of the preceding financial year. The 
3ritish-owned railways accounted for 
110,813,000 of the total, an increase of 
4,632,000 pesos, or 4-4 per cent. The 
increase was wholly in goods traffic, 
receipts from which, for the whole 
system, amounted to 117,263,000 pesos, 
or 7-7 per cent. more than in 1938-39, 
passenger receipts being 28,503,000 
pesos, or 2-4 per cent. less. Goods 
tonnage was 15,427,000 or 8-1 per cent. 
greater, and the number of passengers 
was 55,365,000, a small increase of 
1-2 per cent. 
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RAILWAY AND OTHER REPORTS 


Forth Bridge Railway Company. 

For the vear 1939 net revenue was 
123,947, an increase of £388 over 
1938. After deduction of the interest 
n the 4 per cent. debentures, the 
valance available for dividend on the 
rdinary stock was £95,014 which com- 
ares with £94,626 for 1938. After 
aying 4 per cent. (same) on the ordin- 
iry stock, the balance of £2,014 (against 
1,626) is credited to the working com- 
pany, the L.N.E.R. 

King’s Lynn Docks & Railway 
Company.—The report shows net re- 
venue for the year 1939, including the 
estimated adjustment in respect of the 
period of control at £9,445 compared 
with £7,182 for 1938. The amount 
available for dividends and_ reserves 
42.753 (against £513) ; £2,000 (against 
£500) is placed to general reserve, the 
+ per cent. preference stock full interest 
against Nil) absorbs £570 and £183 is 
carried forward. 

Isle of Man Railway Company. 
Gross receipts, including rents, etc., 
for the year 1939 amounted to £47,491, 
a decrease of £990 compared with 1938. 
Passenger train receipts were £35,424, a 
decline of £1,831, but merchandise and 
mineral receipts at £10,417 were better 
by £885. Total disbursements at 
£38,698 declined {£241. The average 
receipts a mile of line a week amounted 
to £19 13s. 10d. and the expenses to 
16 Os. 1ld. During the year 689,056 
passengers travelled on the railway and 
56,391 tons of merchandise and minerals 
were conveyed. The directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 1 per cent., on the 
ordinary shares (against 1} per cent.), 
ieaving a balance of £1,796. Out of this 
they have transferred £600 to the reserve 
and renewal fund and recommend that 
£1,196 should be carried forward. 


Vie 


International Railways of Central 
America.—Railway operating re- 
venues in the year 1939 were $5,994,056, 
an increase of $354,815 over 1938. Rail- 
way operating expenses increased 
$261,244 to $3,380,158. Total income 
amounted to $2,223,459 as compared 
with $2,145,390 in 1938 and _ fixed 
charges were covered 2-03 times. Net 
income, after all taxes and reserves, 
was $1,070,544, equal to $10-70 on the 
preferred shares; net income for 1938 
was $930,521 Dividends totalling 
$5-75 a preferred share, or $575,000 in 
all were paid in the year. Heavier rail 
was substituted over 14 bridges on the 
main line in Guatemala during the year, 
244 bridges were painted, 74 units of 
rolling-stock converted from wood to 
steel, about 380,000 railway sleepers 
were renewed. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany.—Operating revenues for the year 
1939 were $161,030,252, an increase of 
$26,307,922 as compared with 1938. 
Operating expenses rose $14,917,054 to 
$119,901,075, so that net revenue from 
railway operations at $41,129,177 was 
higher by $11,390,868. Deducting tax 


accurals, net equipment rents, and net 
joint facility rents, which amounted to 
$15,604,077 (or $717,562 more), net 
railway operating income was 
$25,525,100, an advance of $10,673,306. 
Trent Motor Traction Co. Ltd. 
The directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
(same) for the year 1939. 


Leeds & Liverpool Canal Com- 
pany.—The directors recommend a 
dividend of 3 per cent. (unchanged). 
Net profit for the vear 1939 was £7,918, 
compared with £7,619 for 1938. 


Staffordshire & Worcestershire 
Canal Company.—tThe directors re- 
commend a final dividend of 1} per 
cent., making 2} per cent., less tax for 
the year 1939 (same) 

The Undertakers of the Aire & 
Calder Navigation.—The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 13 per 
cent., against 2 per cent. a year ago, 
making 34 per cent. against 4 per cent. 


Dublin United Tramways Co. 
(1896) Ltd.—For the year 1939 the 


directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary stock which, with the interim 
paid in August last, will amount to 4 per 
cent. for the year, an increase of 1 per 
cent. on that paid for 1938. The amount 
carried forward is £16,670 which com- 
pared with £13,835 brought in. 

Llandudno & Colwyn Bay Elec- 
tric Railway Limited.—Net operating 
revenue for the year 1939 was £4,339, 
an increase of £562 as compared with 
1938. After £1,495 to depreciation 
account and £1,479 for debenture 
interest, there is £1,365 divisible between 
sinking fund (£341) and _ preferred 
ordinary shares (£1,023) which receive 
dividend of 3 per cent. 

Guantanamo & Western Railroad. 

Owing to further restriction of sugar 
production by the Cuban Government, 
the operating revenue for the year 
ended June 30, 1939, fell to $954,127, 
as compared with $1,021,535 in the 
previous year. Operating expenses 
increased to $873,034, from $844,103, 
net revenue being $81,093. Miscel- 
laneous receipts bring this up to 
$150,288, and deducting first charges, 
the chief of which was the interest on 
funded debt, $180,000, a net loss is 
shown on the year of $76,390, as com- 
pared with a net profit of $1,609 in the 
preceding period. 

Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers) Ltd. 

This subsidiary of the well-known 
travel organisation has been responsible 
since its formation in 1924 for the 
banking business of the company. As 
a private concern no profit and loss 
account is published. The balance sheet 
shows that on October 31, 1939, current 
and other liabilities amounted to 
£3,451,661, compared with /£4,022,180 
a year earlier, and were covered to the 
extent of about 65 per cent. by cash 
and short loans. Of the investments, 
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amounting to £758,517 (shown below 
market value), {694,362 is in British 
Government securities and £22,099 in 


Indian and Dominion Government 
securities. 


Beira Railway Co. Ltd.—Gross 
revenue for the year to September 30, 
1939, was £971,038 against £1,036,142 
for the previous year; the gross surplus 
was £498,033 against £553,409, and net 
profit was £173,127 against £214,454. 
Transfers of £40,000 (against £60,000) 
and £20,000 (against £40,000) are made 
to reserve and to dividend equalisation 
fund respectively. The dividend is 
repeated at 2s. a share, less tax. 


Ransome & Marles Bearing Co. 
Ltd.—The directors recommend an 
interim dividend of 9 per cent. (same). 

Hurst Nelson & Co. Ltd.—The 
directors recommend an interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares of 2} per 
Cent. 


British Oxygen Co. Ltd.—tThe 
directors recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent. 
less tax at 7s. (after Dominion tax 
relief 6d.) making 17 per cent. for the 
year 1939 (same). 


John Baker & Bessemer Limited. 

The directors report net profits for 
the year 1939 of £65,824 compared with 
£49,087 for 1938, and recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent. (same) on the 
ordinary shares. 


G. D. Peters & Co. Ltd.—The 
directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent., less tax, making 30 per 
cent. for the year 1939 against 25 per 
cent. for 1938. Net profit is returned 
at £128,793, struck before tax provi- 
sion, an increase of £26,026. 


Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd.—For 
the year 1939 net profit was £225,394 
(against £253,907) after charging 
£300,000 (against £100,000) for taxa- 
tion. The directors recommend a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making 10 per cent. (same) for 
the vear. 


Wagon Finance Corporation 
Limited.—Net revenue for the year 
1939 was £38,127, against £42,807 for 
the previous year. The directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 7} per cent. 
making 15 per cent. for the year (same), 
and a bonus of 23 per cent. (same). 


Scottish Waggon Co. Ltd.—Net 
profit for the year 1939 was £7,333, 
against £9,059 for the previous year. 
The directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. making 8 per cent. 
which compares with 10 per cent. for the 
previous year. 

British Wagon Co. Ltd.—Net earn- 
ings for the year 1939 were /93,248 
against £93,298 for the previous year, 
and net profit was £58,543 against 
£62,071. Interim dividends were 5s. on 
shares {3 paid and Is. 8d. on shares £1 
paid ; fina] dividends are recommended 
of 7s. and 2s. 4d. respectively (same), 
but bonus (for previous year 2} per cent.) 
is omitted. 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Coal Transport 

Mr. George Strauss (Lambeth, N. 
Lab.),on March 6, asked the Minister of 
rransport whether he could make a 
statement on the working of the special 
coal transport scheme in view of the 
fact that large numbers of householders 
were still unable to obtain supplies. 

Captain Wallace : The scheme which 
I outlined in my statement on Febru- 
ary 21 is working to schedule. Up to 
last night 150 special trains had been 
despatched from the collieries. With 
the improvement in the weather there 
has been a very large increase in the 
number of wagons of coal cleared from 
colliery sidings, and, so far as the rail- 
ways are concerned, the coal situation 
is generally normal, except for some 
congestion at the exchange points for 
the Southern Railway. 


Lighting of Level-Crossing Gates 

Sir Ralph Glyn (Abingdon—C.), on 
March 6, asked the Minister of Trans- 
port whether, in consultation with the 
Home Office, arrangements could be 
made whereby chief constables of 
various counties should be instructed 
that a uniform system of lighting level- 
crossing gates should be _ instituted 
throughout the country, and _ that 
variations of this type of warning light 
should not be left to the discretion of 
the local police. 

Captain Wallace: The responsibility 
for the lighting of public road level- 
crossing gates rests primarily with the 
railway companies. The usual type of 
warning light is a red lamp fixed on 
the gates, and the companies have been 
requested to maintain, or adopt, such 
lamps, suitably dimmed to comply 
with the lighting restrictions. In addi- 
tion, the companies maintain crossing 
gates in as conspicuous condition as is 
practicable, and reflectors are added 
in many cases. 


Traffic Congestion 

Captain W. F. Strickland (Coventry 
—~C.) on March 6 asked the Minister of 
fransport when he intended to lay 
before Parliament for approval an 
Order under the Defence (General) 
Regulations, enabling a port emergency 
committee, in order to relieve traffic 
congestion at the port, to remove 
imported goods landed there to any 
place the committee thought reasonable 
and by any means of transport they 
thought fit; what was the composition 
of the committee which would be 
entrusted with these powers; and 
would these powers extend over all 
docks and harbours whether publicly 
owned or otherwise. 

Captain Wallace: I am advised that 
an Order of the nature described would 
not, under the Defence (General) Regu- 
lations, be laid before Parliament. 
Hitherto I have not found it necessary 
to make such an Order, which would 
only be made with reference to a par- 
ticular port and for a limited time to 
meet a particular emergency. The 


powers would be exercisable by the 
appropriate Port Emergency Committee, 
generally composed of representatives 
of the port authority, shipowners, 
traders, labour, and the various forms 
of transport serving the port. The 
powers would then be applicable to any 
dock or harbour within the committee’s 
district. 


Glasgow-Greenock Sunday Train 
Service 

Mr. Robert Gibson (Greenock—Lab.) 
on March 6 asked the Minister of Trans- 
port if he was aware that there was con- 
siderable inconvenience and discontent 
among citizens in Greenock, and naval 
men brought ashore there, in respect 
of the lack of a late train service to 
Greenock from Glasgow on Sunday 
evenings ; and what steps he proposed 
to take to meet the situation. 

Captain Wallace: The railway com- 
pany has been unable to trace any com- 
plaints or applications for a_ later 
service than that already provided. If, 
however, the hon. and learned member 
will furnish me with particulars of the 
complaints which have been made to 
him I shall be glad to look further into 
the matter. 

Mr. Campbell Stephen (Camlachie 
I.L.P.): Has the Minister heard of 
complaints of people stranded on Sun- 
day who were unable to get home? 

Captain Wallace: They must have 
wanted to go home after 9.30 p.m., 
but I have had no complaint from people 
in that part of Scotland so far. 


Stratford Railway Repair Works 
Mr. R. W. Sorensen (Leyton West 
Lab.), on March 7, asked the Minister 
of Transport whether he was aware 
that there was a definite shortage of 
work at the L.N.E.R. repair shops at 
Stratford, and that, in consequence, 
skilled men were unable to work to full 
capacity ; and what action he was 
taking to enable these men to be fully 
engaged in work of pressing social and 

national importance. 

Captain Euan Wallace (Minister of 
rransport): I understand that there 
is no shortage of work at the L.N.E.R. 
locomotive and carriage repair works 
at Stratford, but that at the wagon 
repair shops at Temple Mills there has 
temporarily been some shortage of 
wagons for repairs owing to the recent 
abnormal weather conditions. This 
resulted in a reduction, for the time 
being, in piece work earnings at the 
latter shops, but no man employed 
there has received less than his standard 
time rate of pay, and I am informed 
that these shops are now completely 
back to normal working. 


National Organisation 

Mr. R. De La Bere (Evesham—C.), 
on March 7, asked the Minister of 
Transport whether he had now evolved 
an adequate alternate system to ensure 
that, in the event of an emergency in 
which the railways were dislocated, 
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all civilian road transport was ful 
organised to take the place of the rai 
ways. 

Captain Wallace: I would refer m 
hon. friend to the answer on this sul 
ject which I gave to the hon. Memb 
for Stoke-on-Trent (Mr. Ellis Smith) « 
January 31. 

Mr. De La Bere: Is the Minist 
aware that that did not carry us vei 
far ? Could he not give us some schen 
which is concrete and crystallised a1 
which will make us feel safe in the 
matters ? 

Captain Wallace: I hope it wi 
reassure my hon. friend if I tell hi: 
that the Transport Advisory Council 
undertaking a review of the position i 
the light of six months’ war experienc 
to determine whether greater efficien: 
could be obtained by a substantia 
reorganisation of the arrangements. 

Mr. De La Bere: Perhaps th 
Minister will have a word with m 
afterwards ? 


Captain Wallace : I shall be delighted 


Demurrage on Coal Wagons 


Mr. R. De La Bere (Worcester 
Evesham—C.), on March 13, asked thi 
Minister of Transport whether, in con 
nection with the charges being mad 
for demurrage on coal wagons, and t 
expedite the distribution of coal from 
railhead in many _ provincial towns 
throughout the country, he would pet 
mit, as a temporary expedient to sav 
the present delays. that the owners ol 
motor lorries with ‘‘C’’ licences 
should be permitted to carry the coal 
from railhead for distribution, seeing 
that the restrictions of the ‘‘A’’ licenc« 
holders did not permit them at the 
present time to deal effectively with 
this traffic. 

Mr. R. H. Bernays (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Trans 
port): In view of the provisions of thr 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Road 
Vehicles & Drivers Order, no breach 
of the law is involved if a_ vehicle 
operated under a ‘‘C licence or 
Defence Permit Certificate is used for 
work for which an ‘‘ A” or “BB” 
licence or equivalent certificate would 
normally be required To protect 
hauliers against unfair competition 
from ‘‘ C vehicles, provision is made 
in the Order for the restriction of the 
licence or certificate to ‘“‘C’’ con 
ditions at the discretion of the com 
missioners. This power, however, 
would not be exercised if the Commis 
sioner were satisfied that a ‘‘C”’ 
operator was fulfilling an urgent need 
for haulage for which no “A’”’ or 
‘““B”’ haulier was available. 

Mr. I. L. Orr-Ewing (Weston-super 
Mare—C.): Is my hon. friend aware 
that in spite of this useful concession, 
it will not meet the trouble of the 
small coal merchant, who, being small, 
has no storage place for his coal, his 
whole time is occupied in delivering 
coal, and he cannot retain stocks in 
wagons on account of the high demur- 
rage charges? 
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Later Mr. Bernays made the follow- 
ig statement: As indicated by the 
linister of Transport last Wednesday, 
1 reply to Mr. N. B. Goldie (Warring- 
m—C.), consideration has been given 

the effect of the recent exceptional 
veather conditions upon the ability of 
raders to comply with the demurrage 
gulations made on December 15 last. 
am able to inform the House that, 
ollowing the advice received from the 
Railway Executive Committee after its 
situation, it has been 
lecided that any demurrage charges 
ncurred between December 18, 1939, 
vhen the new charges came into opera 


eview of the 


tion, and February 29, 1940, shall be 
mitted. his will not apply to 
vagons retained for internal user.’’ 


Furthermore, as the conditions during 


the period mentioned have prevented 
the laying-in of stocks and have been 
infavourable to the adjustment of coal 
merchants’ arrangements to the altered 


ircumstances, it has been agreed to 


xtend until June 30 the additional 24 
jours free time aliowed to coal mer 
hant which would otherwise have 
ome to an end at March 81. Chis 
further concession is being given on 


the understanding that, within the ex 
merchants through 


made such 


ended period, the 
out the country will have 
necessary adjustments of their arrange 


ments as will enable wagons to be 
released withir the free period of 24 
1ours generally allowed by the regula 
tions. It must alsu be understood that 


the whole matte: is subject to review 
in the event of a substantial change of 
Finally, it has been 
experience, 


Ircumstainces. 
decide d, in 


the light of 
that the tree periods before demurrag« 
is incurred shall be calculated, in the 
case of siding traffic, by excluding the 


day of arrival of the wagon, and, in 


the case of station traffic, by excluding 
the day of receipt by the trader of 
notice of arrival of the wagon. 


The Rev. G. S. Woods (Finsbury- 
Lab.), on March 13, asked the Minister 
of Transport whether, in view of the 
reduction in road _ trans- 
port owing to the limited ration of 
petrol and the consequent impossibility 
of speedy emptying of railway wagons, 
he would reconsider the question of 
increasing the demurrage rates. 

Mr. R. H. Bernays, in a written 
answer, stated: I have no reason to 
suppose that adequate fuel is not being 
made available for road transport for 
the speedy clearance of goods from 
railheads. 

New Railways in Turkey 

Mr. J. Parker (Romford—Lab.) asked 
the Secretary to the Overseas Trade 
Department whether he had any in- 
formation as to the progress which had 
been made in the construction of the 
railways from Diarbekr, in Turkey, 
towards Kirkuk, Iraq, and towards 
Teheran, Iran. 

Mr. R. S. Hudson (Secretary to the 
Overseas Trade Department) wrote in 
reply : I have no information indicating 
that any constructional work has yet 
been undertaken. 
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Notes and News 


Railway Accident in Mexico.—<As 
the result of a head-on collision between 
two passenger trains south of Puebla 


on March 11, five persons lost their 

lives and many more were injured. 
The Swedish State Railways 

During 1939.—After allocations of 


27,000,000 kr. to renewal funds and 
payment of 33,000,000 kr. interest on 
State capital, the Swedish State Rail- 
Ways report a net surplus for 1939 of 
39,000,000 kr. (42,294,000) as compared 


with 13,000,000 kr. for 1938. Gross 
revenues rose by 33,000,000 to 
283,500,000 kr. Over 71 per cent. of 


the growth took place during the 
September-December period, in which 
both passenger and traffic on 
the railways rose considerably owing to 
difficulties encountered by road motor 
traffic through petrol restrictions, and 
the wartime diminution in Swedish 
coastal shipping. 


FOr ds 


Irish Railways Wage Settlement 
Deductions to be Terminated.— At 
a conference in London on March 11, 
attended by representatives ot the 


Great Northern Railway (Ireland), the 
L.M.S.R. Northern Counties Committee, 
the County Donegal Railways Joint 
Committee, and the Dundalk, Newry & 


as well as the three 
railway unions, th WU... the 
4.S.L.E.] and the Railway Clerks 
\ssociation, an agreement was reached 
whereby the percentage deductions 
from salaries and wages were to be ter- 
minated on the Northern Ireland and 
cross-border railways, and the full 
standard rates restored forthwith. The 
question of the percentage deductions 
still in operation was further con- 
sidered and an agreement was arrived 
at 


Greenore Railway, 


Institution of Railway Signal En- 
gineers : Annual Meeting.—At the 
annual general meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Railway Signal Engineers on 
March 4, Mr. James Boot, Signal Engi- 
neer, General Railway Signal Co. Ltd., 
was re-elected President for the 1940 
session, and Mr. H. W. Moore, Assistant 
Mechanical & Electrical Engineer & 
Signal Engineer, Northern Division, 
L.M.S.R., Glasgow, Vice President. 
The following are the members of 
council: Messrs. F. L. Castle, R. Dell, 
F. J. Dutton, H. H. Dyer, J. H. Fraser, 
E. W. Hallam, C. H. Hills, F. Horler, 
W.R. Jones, L. J. M. Knotts, P. Lomas, 
R.. F. Morkill, A. Moss, A. W. Wood- 
bridge, S. W. Spendlove, and L. Preston. 
Mr. M. G. Tweedie was elected Honorary 
Secretary ; Mr. T. S. Lascelles, Honor- 
ary Treasurer; and Messrs. T. Austin 
and F. Edwards, Honorary Auditors. 
Meetings have been suspended for the 
time being, but the council has under 
review the question of a resumption of 
activities ; at present papers are being 
circulated for written comment and 
inclusion in the Journal of Proceedings. 
An appeal is made to all members, 
especially those overseas, to assist in 
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the present emergency by forwarding 
papers or other contributions on matters 
of interest. 


Serious Fire on Railway Premises 
at Karachi.—An Associated Press mes- 
sage from Karachi, states that air raid 
lighting restrictions hampered the work 
of the fire-brigade in extinguishing one 
of the most serious conflagrations seen 
on the railway premises there. The 
fire broke out on the night of Feb- 
ruary 27 at the produce yard of the 
North-Western Railway and engulfed 
about 2,000 bales of cotton stocked 
there The Port Trust fire brigade 
arrived on the scene and fought with 
the flames for nearly three hours in 
semi-darkness, aided by torches. By 
the time the fire was brought completely 
under control, damage worth about 
Rs. 2 lakhs (£15,000) had occurred. 








L.M.S.R. Snow Statistics 


Soiu:e further information has now 
- ; . 
been made available concerning the 
effect on the L.M.S.R. of the severe 
January freeze-up. It is now learned 


that there were 238 separate snow 
blockages on the system, affecting alto 
gether 1,056 route miles of track; 71 
trains and 56 engines were completely 
blocked-in by snow drifts; and 250 tele- 
graph poles were blown down, and 500 
miles of telegraph and telephone wires 
put out of action. Among the 71 
trains snowed up were three expresses 
which had set out from Glasgow 
(Central) for the south on the morning 
of January 28. They were brought to 
a stand by heavy drifts in the vicinity 
of Beattock Summit, over 1,000 ft. 
above sea level, and some of the pas 
sengers, sheltered temporarily in neigh 
houring villages, were unable to pro 
ceed on their journeys for five days. 
Between Lancaster and Preston, on 
the Western Division main line, a deep 
snow-block did not yield for four days 
to the efforts of an army of workers, 
who were unable to use snowploughs 
because of the presence of water- 
troughs. No through trains of any 
kind could be run by either L.M:S.R. 
between England and Scotland 


route 
from the night of January 27 to the 
night of February 2. 

Every L.M.S.R. snowplough was 


pressed into service, and large numbers 
of workers were sent in special trains 
to the worst spots. One such rescue 
train itself became snowed-up on the 
Midland Division main line between 
Derby and Manchester, which, together 
with the neighbouring line from Shef- 
field to Manchester, suffered with par- 
ticular severity. On the Central 
Division, conditions were so bad that 
one snowplough was disabled. On one 
Western Division branch in the Mid- 
lands, six locomotives became snowed- 
up in about as many miles, and had to 
be abandoned by their crews. The 
Leeds and Carlisle line was badly 
blocked in the vicinity of Ais Gill, 
1,169 ft. above sea level. 
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. 
Transport for Sale 
\t a recent meeting of the Newcastle 
upon-Tyne & District Section of the 
Institute of Transport Mr. Christian 
Barman, Publicity Officer of the Lon 
Transport Board, read 
a papel above title In 
this paper the author set out to show 


don Passenger 
bearing the 


how great was the influence upon rail 
where 


competition from buses had to be faced 


Wav passenger traffu especially 


of thoughtfully-planned stations 


Much was to be said for a good building, 


bright, colourful, invitin Such a 
building was a tremendous asset to any 
retail business, but to none so much 
as to the business of selling transport 


he look of the premises gave customers 


i. fairly good idea of the service they 
were going to get hen again some 
measure of conspicuousness had a 


traihe attracting value 

London was a place known intimately 
by relatively few people, but its Under 
evround stations served as beacons to 
the lost 


one people 


wanderer Having reached 
became sure of their loca 
tion and sure also of dry and comfortable 
travel facilities to other and more 
familiar parts 

Mr. Barman laid emphasis on casual 
travellers who used the railwavs for 
exploratory and pleasure purposes It 
said, who provided the 
Regular rush 


was thev, he 
return on capital outlay 
hour travellers were more of a liability 
than an asset because facilities had to 
be available for carrving them that 
stood practically idle the rest of the 
midday traveller 
justify itself 
slack hours. Publicity was 
aimed at casual rather than regular 
passengers The regular 
knew how to do his daily journey blind 
fold, and did not need guiding bv signs 


day The casual 


helped the 


during 


system to 


passenger 


or by conspicuously constructed sta 
tions to make him elect to go Under 
ground But when travelling off the 


beaten track people were on the look- 
out for the Underground device of the 
red circle crossed by a dark blue bar. 
The use of this device and of standard 
size posters making seasonable travel 
suggestions at station entrances was a 
common practice all over London, but 
uniformity in other aspects of station 
planning had disappeared with the 
abolition of the old red terra cotta slab 
finish to tube station exteriors. 
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\ station should be recognisable as 
such, but this did not mean that it 
had to be of the colour of raw ox liver 
or in other ways exactly like its fellows. 
rhe new stations might be compared 
with the city churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren, for they constituted a sequence 
of designs all fulfilling a similar purpose, 
all linked together by a strong con- 
tinuity of idea, vet all amazingly 
and refreshingly different from one 
another. 

Poster publicity outside 
limited to Underground publicity, which 
thus had the best This was 
logical enough because the business of 
the board was to sell transport first and 
advertising sites afterwards Facilities 
for refreshment, small shops and auto- 
matic machines were no longer provided 
is an afterthought but were incor- 
porated in the original plans. 

Inside the stations the approaches to 
the booking hall, the hall itself, and the 
leading to the platforms were 
planned to eliminate the jostling of 
conflicting streams of people \s far 
as possible the path from the street to 
the trains was streamlined, but depart- 
ures from the ideal had to be tolerated 
Junctions for 


stations was 


sites. 


WaVs 


here and there Subway 
example were mostly of the right angled 
variety for constructional reasons 

were now sold mainly by 
automatic slot machines, and the per 
centage sold by human agency had 
fallen from 38 to 16 in the vears 1934 
to 1938 
type told the passenger to what stations 
his fare would take him, and in about a 
quarter of a second gave him change 
for 6d. or Is. as well Phe old walled-ott 
ticket office, with a tiny window through 
which the passenger asked for his ticket, 
was disappearing. In a modern station 
the public portion and the office portion 
of the ticket hall formed one big room, 
partitions still 


Tickets 


Ticket machines of the latest 


and any screens and 
existing were mainly to stop draughts. 

In recent vears the official attitude 
towards the passenger had undergone 
great change. It was not assumed that 
he knew all about railway working or 
even that he was moving on familiar 
ground He was not therefore shouted 
at any longer, but instructed quietly 
and with good humour. 
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Contracts and Tenders 


The Bengal & North Western Railw 
has placed orders with Taylor Bros 
Co. Ltd. for 1,000 carriage and wag 
tvres and 286 locomotive tyres. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway sh 
placed the following orders : 

Linley & Co. Ltd. : 12 copper firebox pla 

British Iron & Steel Corporation: 10 st 
boiler plates. 

Steel Company of Scotland Limited 
loco. tyres 

North British Locomotive Co. Ltd.: 6 st 
firebox tubeplates 

he closing date for tenders for st 
plates (D.O.T. No. T.16630/40) require 
by the South African Railwavs h 
been brought forward to March 26. 


\dvices from Madrid state that tl] 
negotiations for the new Anglo-Spanis 
trade agreement are now almost con 
plete and it is expected that the agri 
ment may be signed within the nes 
few days. The preparation of this n 
pact has been complicated by tl 
necessity for providing an equitab 
settlement of the pre-civil-war clearin 
arrangements, in order that tradi 
between the two countries may now bi 
normaily resumed. The agreement, it 
understood, may involve credits and 
loan to Spain 


News has been received from Rio cd: 
Janeiro of the sudden death of Mr 
Frederick A. Smith, a local director o 
Thos. W. Ward Limited, of Sheffield 
Mr. Smith was in South America on 
connected with H.M 


special mission 


Services 


Simmonds Aerocessories Limited ha: 
appointed Mr. A. P. H. Pehrson as the 
company’s special manufacturers 
representative in the Midlands. Mr. 
Pehrson took over his new duties o1 
March 1. 








In view of the Easter holidays, tl 
ssue of THE RaAtLWay GAZETTI 
published three days earlier than usual 
and consequently the tables of British and 
Ivish vailway stocks and shares, and 
foreign railway traffic vetuyns, ave held 
over until next week 








Irish Trafic Returns 


Totals for 10th Week 


IRELAND 
1940 1939 
£ £ 

Belfast & C.D. pass. 2,031 1,581 
(80 miles) goods 486 463 
total 2,517 2,044 

Great Northern pass. 8,800 9,650 
(543 miles) goods 10,050 10,900 
total 18,850 20,550 

Great Southern Pass. 28,616 28,015 
(2,076 miles) goods 45,706 43,695 
total 74,322 71,710 

L.M.S.R. (N.C.C.) pass. 3,890 2,970 
(271 miles) goods 3,880 2,910 
total | 7,770 5,880 


Totals to Date 


Inc. or Dec. 1940 1939 Inc. or Dec. 
£ £ £ £ 
450 19,784 16,212 3,572 
23 4,854 4,142 712 
473 24,638 20,354 4,284 
850 89,550 82,400 - 7,150 
850 110,950 98,200 12,750 
1,700 200,500 180,600 19,900 
60! 279,493 277,219 2,184 
2,011 421,227 408,362 12,865 
2,612 700 ,630 685,581 15,049 
920 37,260 29,930 + 7,330 
970 32,580 27,170 |+ 5,410 
1,890 69,840 57,100 | + 12,740 
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